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The Christian Pastor and Courtesy~ 
By R. R. CAEMMERER 


I. THE NEED 


Who has not heard this comment: “People are not as cour- 
teous as they used to be. ... Young people do not show 
thoughtfulness for their elders and employers the way they 
used to do. Folks don’t seem to have the manners of the past.” 
In part these reactions are only a symptom of the march of 
time; the Golden Age always lies in the past. In part, how- 
ever, the observations are true. Courtesies are folkways, hab- 
its of action, and attitude. American civilization causes folk- 
ways to break down; for it is materialistic and puts the em- 
phasis upon acquisition of things rather than on the character 
of people; and it is moving through a phase in which power, 
the power of the nation or of government or of military might, 
dominates society. 

The processes by which courtesy deteriorates are not ab- 
stract, but practical. The family is the training ground for pat- 
terns of courtesy; as family ties loosen and family organization 
disintegrates or succumbs to competition of the other forces of 
daily life, its training function declines. Courtesy thrives on 
thoughtful and unhurried associations of people; as industry 
with its mass organization and impersonal response toward 
human values pervades more and more of life, the contacts of 
man and man become hasty or selfish or perfunctory. Courtesy 
thrives on noble examples; as people turn from the demon- 
strations of great art and literature to mercenary amusement 





* This is the summary of discussion by the Department of Practical 
Theology of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
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and the spectator sports, their practice of personal courtesies 
becomes less and less significant. Education is a chief reliance 
of society for the training in habits of character; as the accent 
in education shifts to the vocational and as its method fails 
to surmount the problem of great numbers, the thoughtfulness 
for the individual vanishes from its yield. 

The Christian pastor is not untouched by the folkways of 
the community in which he lives. He himself suffers from the 
tensions and speed of the mechanized world. As the details 
of his office increase in number and complexity, he himself has 
less leisure in which to cultivate the arts and practices of 
courtesy. More than this, the pastor is responsible for the 
training in courtesy of his people. He needs to be himself a 
leader and exemplar in courtesy; he has the responsibility of 
saying the words and outlining the practices which train for 
courtesy. Our time infinitely complicates this task. Contem- 
poraries of this writer speak with one accord of the amazing 
change that has come over the work with teen-age youth dur- 
ing the past twenty years; and other areas for the concern 
with courtesy present problems equally as acute. 


II. THE CHRISTIAN BASIS 


The word courtesy has in itself no specific Christian conno- 
tation. Traditionally it describes an artificial structure of man- 
ners prevailing amongst the members of the ruling class in 
medieval Europe. The man of the court was assumed to have 
those manners; the man on the soil was assumed to be per- 
manently handicapped as a boor or a rustic or a villein. Ul- 
timately the word came to signify the attitudes and practices 
of the person who was so thoughtful toward the other that he 
would practice good manners — manners which were simply 
the expedients and symptoms of thoughtfulness. In that sense 
courtesy becomes a Christian characteristic. The word is used 
in the Authorized Version for the friendly mind or disposition 
(philophroon, 1 Pet. 3:8; Acts 28:7; similarly philanthroopoos, 
Acts 27:3; the correlated noun is translated kindness). 

If courtesy is not a sham courtliness, but the reflection of 
a genuine kindness of the heart, then it is in the Christian man 
a reflection of his life in Christ. The Lord Jesus Himself sought 
the welfare of men, even of those who mistreated Him, and did 
so with a sincere and loving heart; thus He became a pattern 
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of truly Christian kindliness, forethought, and courtesy (Phil. 
2:5-8; Eph. 5:2; 1 Pet. 2:23; Matt. 11:29). In the Christian man 
the Lord Jesus enables these qualities of thoughtfulness, con- 
siderateness, resourcefulness in kindness, which make for 
agape in the true sense (Romans 12; Peter 2; Galatians 5; 
Matthew 5). 

Ill. MAKING THE BEGINNING 


If the pastor is to train others in courtesy, he needs to 
begin with himself. Only so will the words about courtesy 
which he speaks take hold in the habits of people; only so will 
the manners and practices of courtesy be interpreted as a way 
of life and not merely as the imitation of artificial codes. Such 
blueprints of the pastor’s piety as 1 Timothy 3; 2 Timothy 2; 
Titus 1, and 1 Peter 5 describe practices and attitudes which 
are basic for Christian courtesy. Since the pastor is in con- 
tinual contact with people, he will have abundant opportunity 
to put these patterns of behavior into effect. 

The habits of courtesy begin, and unfold themselves as 
genuine, where we are, with people whom we know well. 
Hence the pastor’s life in his own family, his concern for the 
comfort and well-being of wife and children, his manners in 
the offguard and leisure moments, will be his first test of cour- 
tesy. That test is applied, not when the pastor says, “Who is 
looking? How am I behaving?” but when he is simply desir- 
ous of the good of those who are close to him. One of the 
primary breakdowns in courtesy lies in habits of speech. Par- 
ticularly in the family, people will allow themselves crabbed 
and censorious language toward each other; they will give 
vent to irritations and criticize unpleasantly. These thought- 
less and selfish habits the pastor will overcome as he puts to 
work the injunction: “Love as brethren, be pitiful, be cour- 
teous” (1 Pet. 3:8). 

The pastor deals with many individuals. Since most of 
these contacts are professional and official, he will normally 
not be unmindful of the amenities of courtesy. And yet some 
simple facts need continually to be refreshed in his thinking. 
He may remember to rise when a woman enters the room, or 
to offer her a chair, or to procure one for her; he may be alert 
to the comfort of his guest or counselee in his study. But he 
may forget to keep quiet and listen; he may overlook the de- 
vices of kindliness and sympathetic attitude which break down 
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the barriers of reticence and achieve friendly expression and 
full rapport with his client. He may forget to temper the voice 
which is accustomed to large rooms and groups to the deskside 
or bedside speech. Where he is host —in his own home or 
office — he may forget to assume the responsibilities for other 
people’s comfort. Where he is guest —as in the sickrooms 
and living rooms of other people — he may forget to put him- 
self in the humble position of a guest. As he succeeds in main- 
taining a uniformly thoughtful attitude, he will make his min- 
istry of the Word, to the sick or well alike, one that is not 
hampered by awkwardness and crudity. 

Most ministers have to speak a great deal. They become 
self-conscious and may begin to press or otherwise distort their 
speech. The courteous pastor will seek to free his speech from 
such distortions and any reflection of a spirit that extends itself 
above others. He will seek to talk, to groups or individuals 
alike, as a workman of God who has an honorable and mean- 
ingful message to say, but one which is not made greater by 
his person. Hence his speech will surmount slipshod elisions 
and thoughtless slang; but it will also avoid pompous or tech- 
nical jargon. 

Much of the pastor’s activity with groups seems to be so 
routinized that it allows little expression of courtesy. Actually 
every group activity provides a large field of opportunities 
for it. The pastor’s dress, his attention to personal bodily clean- 
liness, to hair and beard and breath, his clean linen, his choice 
of appropriate custom, all signify his thought for the reaction 
of the other person, his desire not to obtrude his person, but 
simply to be a trustworthy and helpful man. Group worship 
necessitates not merely correct manipulation of liturgical 
forms, but such posture, handling of vestments and service 
books, pace and decorum, that suggest the pastor’s absorption 
with the task of guiding the worship and mood of worship of 
his people. Particularly in group meetings which involve ex- 
change of opinion and discussion the pastor has significant op- 
portunity for courtesy. If he steals the spotlight, pre-empts 
time for discussion, insists upon his way, he will create the 
illusion of an opinionated boor in action. His courtesy, how- 
ever, will be of service if he himself succeeds in being quiet and 
attentive during the comments and discussion of others and 
if he takes the lead in safeguarding time for the expression 
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of as many different views as possible, even of people who 
may be shy. 

In the neighborhood the pastor walks streets and moves 
through shops and offices conscious of being a clergyman. Ac- 
tually he is by the majority of folk in an average community 
thought of simply as a citizen and neighbor. If he allows his 
consciousness of profession to pervade his speech and de- 
meanor, he may seem merely pompous. Worst of all, if he 
thinks of himself as falling under the censure or criticism of 
the many who see him, his manner may become completely 
blatant or defensive. Many a pastor can persuade himself that 
his time is pre-empted to the uttermost by his parish. As a 
citizen he needs to be especially thoughtful therefore of the 
courtesy which he owes to his fellow citizens by way of con- 
cern for community interest, as a good neighbor and a friend 
of all whom he meets. He must be known in his neighborhood 
as a man of courtesy — not the courtesy of artificial manners 
dictated by books, but the courtesy of a man concerned about 
people, aware of their needs and always ready to do what he 
can for them. 


IV. THE TRAINING FOR COURTESY 


This activity of courtesy in action not merely pervades 
the pastor’s entire relation to other people, but it becomes one 
of the most effective techniques by which he trains others. The 
business of the pastor is to contribute to the spiritual life of 
the people in his flock. This life is the life of love. Even as 
the Lord Jesus was bound to men by the impulses of His 
love, so the men in Christ are bound to one another in the 
bonds of kindliness and courtesy. These bonds are forged by 
the Spirit of God; and the pastor is an agent in strengthening 
them, and in training his members to strengthen these bonds 
in each other. 

The pastor consciously or unconsciously trains others for 
courtesy, in all of his contacts with them. He reveals the ac- 
tivity of love in his own behavior, by his forethought and con- 
siderateness, his effort to equalize and adjust burdens in the 
group, his concern to be a worker and not merely a director 
of tasks. If the pastor can succeed in presenting a consistent 
picture of this thoughtfulness, his program of training will be 
reliable. The moment that he becomes self-seeking or incon- 
siderate in any sphere of his relation toward people, the defect 
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of this segment of his ministry will vitiate the others. The 
pastor’s training for courtesy operates on every front of his 
relations with people and is effective in the proportion in 
which he succeeds in being consistent. His individual counsel- 
ing, his group work, his catechetical classes, his social con- 
tacts, all provide the possibilities; and each possibility becomes 
essential for the total result. 


The pastor will find opportunity for direct instruction in 
courtesy. In personal counseling this will happen where he 
deals with deficiencies in personality or with clashes in tem- 
perament. And he can outline the goals of considerateness 
and the expressions of true love which are essential for over- 
coming the malady in question. 


In his group activities the pastor has a number of oppor- 
tunities for teaching courtesy directly. Here it is important 
that he does not set up artificial codes of manners as the ex- 
pression of Christian courtesy, but that he relates it to Chris- 
tian life and love as a whole. This implies a method of teach- 
ing which will be rich in discussion and in the actual par- 
ticipation of the learner. Christian courtesy will need to be 
set forth as an answer to problems which exist in family and 
community. Only so can the pastor contribute to the develop- 
ment of habits of courtesy which will be genuinely an ex- 
pression of the culture of his group. 


The pastor will find that in the groups with which he 
works he is in competition with a number of other forces which 
dictate the attitudes of people toward each other — schools, 
fellowship clubs and labor unions, family clans and occupa- 
tional practices. Hence the pastor will be concerned in not 
merely speaking about courtesy or advising to courtesy, but 
in helping his people to construct associations in which they 
can practice the habits of courtesy. The Christian congrega- 
tion, both as a whole and in the components of its groups of 
young or old, male or female, administrative or recreational, 
provides such an exercise ground. The pastor needs to enlist 
the co-operation and leadership of members of these groups 
in an attack upon this problem. These leaders must in turn 
demonstrate the same consistent character of considerateness 
which we have described for the pastor. For example, a young 
couple which serves as counselors for a junior youth group 
needs to be consistent in its expression of courtesy across the 
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entire range of activities, recreational or devotional or edu- 
cational. 

A neglected area in all of the educational work of the 
church is the family. In utilizing the family for training in 
Christian courtesy the pastor may find it necessary to devise 
fresh expedients. The family should be an ideal training 
ground for courtesy. Here parents and children are associated 
in both work and play. Here they may take occasion to recog- 
nize and enlarge courtesies and kindnesses which tend to be 
submerged in the press of routine and the humdrum of every- 
day life. Hence the family provides ideal opportunity for de- 
fining Christian courtesy as humble kindliness in action, as 
| kindliness which does not fail. The Word of God is rich in 
primary descriptions of these household virtues. It now 
behooves the pastor to seek to reach the ear of parents 
and children; to discuss the lags and hurdles for courtesy with 
them; to discuss the place of good manners and forethought in 
safeguarding household courtesy. In order to facilitate this 
discussion, the pastor will need additional group opportunities 
with parents. Units of the children’s church membership 
classes devoted to the Table of Duties will provide opportunity 
to make the approach with them; group discussions in the 
youth organizations will serve to refresh these insights there- 
after. In all of the discussion of family courtesy the pastor will 
seek to keep religious values uppermost and to make the life 
of Word and prayer basic to it, a continuous source of supply 
for the spirit essential in maintaining this courtesy (1 Peter 2). 

Since courtesy is a matter of everyday life, it is com- 
pounded of many small and obvious details. The pastor will 
need to set himself for a discussion of the obvious. He will 
find, however, that often the obvious has been overlooked. The 
capacity for courtesy has broken down because people have 
forgotten to use sweet words rather than crabbed ones; they 
have construed their life together as a search for personal com- 
fort rather than the comfort of the other; they have allowed 
habits, such as smoking and the general trend toward self- 
indulgence, to limit and obscure their sense of thoughtfulness 
for the other person. The training for courtesy is ultimately 
the reinstating into the mind of these qualities of thoughtful- 
i ness and this conquest of self-indulgence. It is a training for 
i love. Hence it is so thoroughly essential to the concern and the 
ministry of the Christian pastor. 




















Sermon Study on Judges 9:8-15 


THE FABLE OF THE BRAMBLE KING 
By WALTER R. ROEHRS 


The word fable seems incongruous in the study of Bible 
teaching. Truth and fiction are incompatible categories. This 
needs to be said especially in our day when much in the Bible 
is labeled fiction or myth. However, like the parable, the fable 
is used by the Holy Spirit as a teaching device of truth. 

It is not often that this literary genus is used by the sacred 
writers. Strictly speaking, there is only one more fable in 
Scripture besides the one under consideration here. It is very 
short and is found in 2 Kings 14:9. 

The fable is similar to the parable in that it teaches by 
means of an illustration. It differs from the parable in that the 
latter selects an event from everyday life in its natural setting. 
The story of a parable could and did happen in the lives of the 
people who heard it: a farmer sowed seed; a housewife mixed 
dough; an owner of a vineyard hired laborers; etc. A fable is 
not true to nature; in its story inanimate creatures are pre- 
sented as speaking and acting like human beings. In the Indian 
and Greek fable, animals assume the functions and play the 
role of human beings. The best known of these are, of course, 
those of Aesop. In the Old Testament fable it is not the animal, 
but the plant kingdom that is personified. 

But because the fable is not based on a true life situation, 
we need not conclude that it cannot teach the truth. It is rather 
a very effective vehicle of instruction. Because it presents its 
point in an impersonal manner, it usually finds a more ready 
ear than if the truth were applied directly. Seeing an attitude 
in action makes it more vivid and graphic. Finally, since the 
maxim is presented without personal implication, it is readily 
translated into a general principle that applies at all times and 
under all similar circumstances. 


A PARAPHRASE 


If you want to know what is right and how to order your 
life, hearken unto me, ye freemen of Shechem. If you accept 
my instruction and act accordingly, you will make it possible 

[488] 
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that God may hearken unto you. I will make it clear by a 
fable about the trees. 

The trees felt the need of having someone direct and con- 
trol their affairs; so the trees went forth to anoint a king over 
them. They looked for a suitable candidate to whom they 
could entrust this prerogative. Their first choice fell upon a 
good tree. They said unto the olive tree, Reign thou over us. 

The olive tree, however, realized that it was not intended 
to function in the capacity of a king. It was engaged in per- 
forming the purpose for which it was intended. Hence it said: 
Should I stop my fatness, with which God and man are hon- 
ored, and go to hold sway over the trees? 

When the olive tree refused their proposal, the trees made 
the same offer to another in their midst. Then said the trees 
unto the fig tree: Come thou, and reign over us. The fig tree 
was also a very useful member of the plant family, but it, too, 
resolved not to go beyond the sphere of its intended purpose. 
But the fig tree said unto them: Should I stop my sweetness 
and my good fruit and go to hold sway over the trees? 

The trees were refused a third time when they approached 
another good member of their family. Then said the trees 
unto the vine: Come thou, and reign over us. The vine, too, 
wanted to continue to bear fruit and not engage in activity 
for which it was not intended. And the vine said unto them: 
Should I stop my wine, which cheereth God and man, and go 
to hold sway over the trees? 

But the trees insisted, whether from perversity or from 
a natural feeling of need, on having a king from their own 
midst. It did not matter that their next choice was an utterly 
useless member of their family; they must have a king. Then 
said all the trees to the bramble: Come thou, and reign over us. 

The bramble did not serve any good purpose in its own 
sphere as a plant, but it needed no coaxing to assume the role 
of a ruler over the other trees. It readily accepted the offer to 
be king. In that role it promised to do what it could not even 
do by natural capacity. The bramble said unto the trees: If in 
truth ye anoint me king over you, then come and put your 
trust in my shadow. | 

But the bramble also made it clear that as king it would 
demand complete submission under its sway. If it is king, the 
other trees had better do its bidding; and if not, let fire come 
out of the bramble and devour the cedars of Lebanon. 
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HOMILETICAL SUGGESTIONS 


This fable applied in the first place to the people and to 
the situation at the time it was spoken. Because it is deeply 
imbedded in a period of the history of Israel that is not so 
familiar, it will be necessary to sketch very briefly the period 
of the Judges and then the story of Gideon’s judgeship (Judges 
6-8). Although Gideon was God’s chosen instrument to deliver 
Israel from the Midianites, he fell in his later days upon evil 
ways (chap. 8:24-27). However, he refused to be made king 
by the Israelites (chap. 8:22-23). After Gideon’s death, Abim- 
elech, a son of Gideon by a concubine, slew the seventy sons of 
Gideon and made himself king. However, the crime was not 
perfect. Jotham, one of the sons of Gideon and the speaker of 
this fable, escaped. The setting of the text must also include 
the sequel to the fable (chap. 9:16-57). Jotham’s words came 
true: a fire went out from the bramble, Abimelech, in which 
not only the Shechemites were consumed, but also the thorn 
king himself. 

To understand the point of the fable, it must also be re- 
membered that during the period of the Judges the theocratic 
rule of God was still exercised directly. God Himself ap- 
pointed the “heroes” or “saviors” who gave leadership and 
deliverance to His people. No provision had been made to 
elect a king to act as God’s representative. When the She- 
chemites selected the worthless Abimelech as their king and 
murdered the sons of Gideon, they were not only showing in- 
gratitude to the man who had delivered them from the Midian- 
ites (chap. 9:16-17), but thereby they were rising in revolt 
against the lordship of God. 

But because the text is in the form of a parable or fable, 
it can be applied correctly and very effectively as a general 
principle. It poses the question for everyone: Whom have you 
chosen king in your life? 

The insistence of the trees to have a king is duplicated 
in men generally. Consciously or unconsciously all men put 
themselves under the control and lordship of some governing 
principle which rules over their thinking and doing as a king 
over obedient subjects. Do men choose their king wisely? 

There are many things which in their intended sphere 
serve a good purpose but were not designed to receive homage 
as life’s dominating purpose. Several may be mentioned by 
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way of example. The pursuit of learning, whether in the area 
of science or in the fine arts, bears good fruit, but it is a per- 
version of their purpose to make them king. Its rule must 
result in misrule and failure. 

Likewise wealth, leadership, etc. By means of the fable 
these good things warn us not to uproot them, but to leave 
them in their position of service to us with their intended 
fruit. Don’t expect of them what they cannot promise: a satis- 
fying life under their domination. 

Still more pathetic are the people who become slaves of 
worthless kings: lust, crime, hedonism, etc. Sad to say, it is 
the natural inclination and choice of men’s hearts to put them- 
selves under such deceptive and cruel taskmasters. They prom- 
ise the shadow of satisfaction and happiness. The sad irony of 
it is that the very opposite comes to pass. Fire comes out of the 
bramble to devour. It sears the consciences of men. It burns 
the lives of men, even of cedar height, and leaves only the 
ashes of remorse and the charred ruins of the habitations of 
happiness. Look about today to see what desolations of fear 
and restlessness and hopelessness this bramble king hath 
wrought. 

And even when the good trees are exalted to rule and 
dominion, they turn out to be bramble kings. When material 
things are made to say: “Put your trust in my shadow, I will 
give you all you desire,” it will be found that Mammon as a 
king in their lives is a bramble king. There is no shadow of 
peace and satisfaction for men in stone and metal, even though 
they be heaped mountain high. In their very nature these dead 
things cannot bring the shadow of rest to living men and liv- 
ing souls. Mammon is a tyrant who gives no rest. The parch- 
ing, stinging rays of restlessness beat down unmercifully upon 
those who seek contentment under its branches. The thirst 
of having and getting burns ever more devastatingly as the 
sun of life’s day mounts. Finally fires come out to devour. 
Likewise when science and invention are moved out of their 
sphere of service, they become brambles. Do not say to human 
ingenuity: “You are royal, you are mighty, you will solve all 
the ills of mankind.” For every shadow of relief which it ap- 
pears to bring, it creates new droughts of human needs. Very 
often fires come forth from its machines to devour men in 
ever greater holocausts of destruction. Men tremble today 
under the reign of the devices of this king. 
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And what king deserves our choice and allegiance? 


Israel assembled at Shechem at the time of the Judges 
calls to mind another event in the history of this people. Its 
multitudes were gathered before the judgment place of Gabba- 
tha. Before them stands a figure — a crowned figure, crowned 
with thorns. Another bramble king? “Behold your king,” says 
Pilate. Israel chooses: “Away with him! Crucify him!” He 
was nailed to the Cross. The Cross, however, becomes a throne; 
the crown of thorns becomes a crown of glory, of power unto 
hope and salvation for Israel and all men, of peace that blesses 
all who acclaim Him. 


Behold your King and my King! Kneeling in penitent 
worship before Him, we put our trust in the shadow of His 
Cross, and there alone is shadow. The fiery rays of divine jus- 
tice upon our sins are caught up in it and leave us untouched. 
The quieting shadow of peace and contentment is cast over 
every fear and tension. “I will give you rest.” Cf. Cant. 2:3; 
Is. 25:4 b; 32:1-2; 49:2; Ps. 17:8; 36:7; 63:7; 121: 5. 

Not only is there no danger of a bramble fire when we 
trust in His shadow, but in serving this King also all things 
which, when pursued for themselves, are brambles are turned 
into fruitful delights. Wealth, learning, ingenuity, leadership, 
all have a place in His kingdom. But when He is our King, 
all these are our servants and agents. They do not rule. They 
help us glorify Him and bring the blessings of His kingdom in 
ever greater measure to us and our fellow men. Stay in full 
allegiance to your King, and strike down every insurgent 
bramble! 


The outline of the sermon will be as simple as the fable 
itself. Each section may be explained in its original local ap- 
plication and then in its wider significance as a general prin- 
ciple, or the fable may be taken as a whole in each of these 
meanings. The topic should revolve about the central thought: 
a thorn king or a thorn-crowned King. 


EXEGETICAL NOTES 


V. 7. Mount Gerizim towers some 900 feet over the valley 
in which Shechem lies. The human voice carries over such 
a distance under favorable circumstances.. Some commentators 
believe that Jotham took his stand on a high protruding ledge 
of the mountain. “Modern travelers: have remarked a project- 
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ing crag on the side of the mountain which forms a triangular 
platform overlooking the town in the valley, a natural pulpit 
suited to the requirements of the story” (Pulpit Commentary). 
The blessing was to be spoken from Mount Gerizim (Deut. 
11:29). The present situation called for the curse of the Law 
upon the murderous renegades assembled below. From his 
lofty perch, like a distant conscience and an implacable 
nemesis, Jotham shot his winged words like so many barbed 
arrows of rebuke and retribution into the hearts of Abimelech 
and his cohorts. There is no lasting enjoyment or success of 
sin. “The voice of conscience comes from unexpected quar- 
ters,” just when sin seems to have succeeded. Here is a verbal 
handwriting on the wall for sinful indulgence and a prophetic 
curse upon the triumph of evil. — The “men of Shechem” are 
addressed: Baale, lords, freemen. The term is often inter- 
changed with “men” as a synonym (2 Sam. 2:4-5). Here it 
seems to have the added connotation of recalling to these 
“lords” that they had cravenly sold their birthright to a hor- 
rible slave driver. — The form of address reminds us of the 
words of the Prophets when they demanded a hearing from 
the people. 

V.8. “The trees went forth.” The A. V. leaves the Infin- 
itive Absolute construction untranslated. Likewise Luther. 
Very likely no special emphasis is intended. The Infinitive 
Absolute seems at times to be used “only as possessing a cer- 
tain fullness of sound (hence for rhythmic reasons, like some 
uses of the separate pronoun).” (Gesenius-Kautzsch, 113, o, 1.) 
If there is any emphasis, it may denote the eagerness of the 
trees to have a king. — “Reign thou over us,” literally, be king 
over us. The peculiar form of the imperative is repeated in 
v.12, but is also found in 1 Sam. 28:2; Is. 32:11; Ps. 26:2. 


V.9. “Should I leave my fatness?”; Luther: “soll ich 
meine Fettigkeit lassen?” The verb chadal means to leave off, 
cease, desist. The form hechodalti (also vv. 11,13) has an un- 
usual vocalization in the Masoretic text. Some interpreters 
take it as a Hiphil. However, since the verb does not occur 
in the Hiphil or Hophal, it is perhaps best to assume that the 
first vowel of the stem has been influenced by the interrogative 
particle. It is in the perfect, “the perfectum confidentiae” to 
express a fact that is undoubtedly imminent. — “Wherewith 
by me they honor God and man” (A. V.). Luther: “die beide 
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Goetter und Menschen an mir preisen.” I.C.C.: “With which 
gods and man are honored.” The parallel in v.13 favors mak- 
ing the verb impersonal (German: man) and construing the 
nouns as objects rather than as subjects. The preposition in 
the first person is merely the connective with the first person 
of the principal clause. LXX: év 4. If elohim is to be trans- 
lated “gods,” Jotham refers to the worship of idols into which 
Shechemites had lapsed at this time. Others take elohim in 
the sense of “leaders,” “magistrates.” The olive tree is prized 
by the aristocracy as well as the common man. However, olive 
oil was also used in the ceremonies honoring the true God 
(Lev. 2:1-6). Prophets, priests, and kings were anointed with 
oil at God’s direction; the Messiah is the Anointed. For men 
in the Oriental world the olive was an indispensable household 
necessity. — “To be promoted over the trees’; Luther more 
literally: “dasz ich schwebe ueber die Baeume.” The verb 
means in the first place to nod, to move to and fro; of the 
tremulous motion of anything suspended in the air, to wave, 
to sway; of trees moved by the wind, Is. 7:2. It is used in a 
metaphorical sense here: all the other trees will respond obe- 
diently to the nod and beck of the olive tree. It has the added 
connotation that the good trees refused to be lifted from their 
appointed and safe anchorage in the earth from which they 
drew the strength to fulfill their natural purpose, to assume 
the precarious position of ruling over the trees. Here they 
would be out of their element. 

V.13. “Which cheereth God and man.” “The wine is said 
to cheer, or make rejoice, God because the drink offering con- 
sisted of wine (Num. 15:7, 10), and God was well pleased with 
the offerings of His people (Gen. 8:21; Phil. 4:18; Heb. 13: 
16) .” — Pulpit Commentary. The Israelites also paid the tithe 
of the wine, Deut. 12:17. In later times wine was poured on 
the ground near the altar, Ecclus. 50, 15 (17), Fl. Josephus, 
Antiquities III, 9, 4, 234. Luther again: Goetter. — The refusal 
of the good trees to assume the role of leadership does not 
imply that good people today are to shrink from performing 
their civic duty. Such service belongs to the rightful sphere 
of men in a democracy. 

V.14. “The bramble” is the southern buckthorn, also 
known as Christ’s thorn. It is a prickly shrub which bears no 
fruit, furnishes no lumber, does not even afford shade. Its 
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worthlessness gives the fable its ironic, almost sardonic, cut- 
ting edge. Perhaps this irony is also indicated in the form of 
the imperative: “Reign over us.” In the case of each of the 
good trees an entreating, cohortative ending is used; here the 
straight imperative: the bramble needs no coaxing. 

V.15. “If in truth,” A. V.; Luther: “recht und redlich.” 
It means: in good faith, with integrity of purpose and sincerity 
of heart. The rule of the bramble from the very beginning is 
founded on suspicion. — “Put your trust in my shadow”; more 
literally: Flee to, or take refuge in, my shadow. Luther: “ver- 
trauet euch meinem Schatten.” This promise of the bramble 
makes the irony complete. What could be more ludicrously 
absurd than to think that the trees of the forest, including the 
stately cedar, should find refuge in the shadow of the lowly 
thornbush. The fact is that it affords no shadow at all. — “Let 
fire go out.” This alternative in the pledge taken from the 
trees could be the only outcome of this transaction. The 
bramble is of no earthly good except as fuel for a destroying 
fire which spread to the orchard and forest (Ex. 22:6; Is. 9:18). 
Even the stateliest cedars would succumb to the fire proceed- 
ing from the lowly thornbush. Since the trees had not acted 
with integrity but foolishly and in bad faith, they can only 
expect this reward of their folly. 

In vv. 16-20 Jotham, without any further interpretation of 
the fable, applies it directly to the unholy and wicked choice 
of Abimelech as king by the people of Shechem. The choice 
of the worst man in their midst was their folly. It was founded 
on bloodshed and treachery, and therefore it carried in it its 
own undoing. These verses may be included in the text if so 
desired. 
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Luther’s Negotiations with the Hussites 
By JAROSLAV PELIKAN, JR. 


I 


As a result of contemporary efforts to bring about union within 
and between the existing Protestant communions, considerable at- 
tention is being devoted to the history of similar efforts in the past. 
The period of the Reformation remains a most fruitful source for 
a consideration of that history. For the Lutheran Church this 
means that an examination of the attitude and activity of Martin 
Luther in this problem is an important step in the determination 
of the distinctively Lutheran position in the matter. 

Too often, however, such examinations have contented them- 
selves with a presentation of the events connected with the Mar- 
burg Colloquy of 1529 and of the abortive attempt at that colloquy 
to effect a reconciliation between Luther and Zwingli.1 But im- 
portant as it is to arrive at a careful evaluation of the meaning of 
the Marburg Colloquy, this event is by no means the only instance 
in Luther’s career of negotiations toward understanding between 
the Church of the Augsburg Confession and other non-Roman 
bodies. At least as significant is the story of Luther’s relations 
with the Hussites, particularly because those relations climaxed 
in agreement. This essay will seek to trace the history of Luther’s 
negotiations with the Hussites, and a sequel will seek to interpret 
Luther’s endorsement of the Confessio Bohemica of 1535. 


In the Leipzig Disputation of 1519 Luther was forced to admit 
for the first time that certain articles of John Hus, condemned 
at Constance in 1415, were Christian and evangelical. An essay 
recently published in this journal sketched the place of Luther, 
of his Catholic opponents, and of his friends and supporters in 
that development. 

It was inevitable that a fourth party should be added — the 
Czechs themselves. For despite the dissensions among them, there 
was a “messianic” hope alive in their midst. Since they had cut 
themselves off from Rome, they felt the need of establishing con- 





1 In the near future I hope to be able to present an interpretation 
of the Marburg Colloquy, under the title “The Meaning of Marburg,” 
which will attempt to penetrate to the motifs underlying Luther’s actions 
and words on that occasion. A failure to grasp those motifs seems to 
have obscured the significance and implications of Marburg for the prob- 
lem of Church unity. 


2 “Tuther’s Attitude Toward John Hus,” Concordia THEOLOGICAL 
MonTuiy, XIX (1948), 747—63. 
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tact with another Church. And when Luther arose as a powerful 
opponent of the Papacy, the Hussites eagerly investigated him and 
his teachings in the hope that he would fill that need. 


Certainly something was needed in Bohemia. Not only had the 
result of Hus’s work so ravaged the country that, as Hieronymus 
Emser observed, even married couples were split up;? but there 
was not even unity among those who had broken away from Rome. 
In a manner strangely presentient of the Protestant situation that 
was to follow, Czech Hussitism had split into various factions, each 
claiming to be loyal to the New Testament and insisting that it 
alone had preserved the teachings of John Hus in an unadulterated 
form. Hussitism was divided into several groups, of which only 
two, the Utraquists and the Unity of Bohemian Brethren, are 
pertinent to our discussion.* 


The Calixtines, or Utraquists,> were a partly aristocratic, 
partly middle-class group, conservative both politically and re- 
ligiously. They derived their name from the fact that they com- 
muned sub utraque specie, granting the chalice to the laity. Already 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century, MikulaS Mnich, who 
died in 1380, had distributed the Sacrament in both kinds to lay- 
men. This practice was condemned by the Council of Constance; 
nevertheless — or, perhaps, therefore — it took deep root in Bo- 
hemia in 1417, when the preachers at Charles University in Prague 
proclaimed that Christ had ordained the Supper in both kinds. 
Beyond this, however, the Calixtines were unwilling to go: they 
never denied the authority of the Pope, and if they had been 
granted the cup, they would readily have gone back to Rome.® 

Thus, when the Council of Basel gave them permission to use 
the chalice, the Utraquists thought that a reconciliation with Rome 
was in sight.?. This so-called Compact of 1433, which the Utra- 
quists and other enemies of Rome used to good advantage for 





3 De disputatione Lipsicensi, quantum ad Boemos obiter deflexa 
est, leaf 1A. 


4 Ernst Troeltsch’s generalizing summary of the various groups 
seems to be quite sound, but needs to be replaced by a more thorough 
study. Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen (Tue- 
bingen, 1923), pp. 402—10. 


5 See Clemens Borowy, “Die Utraquisten in Boehmen,” Archiv fuer 
oesterreichische Geschichte, XXXVI (1866), 239—89; Leopold Krummel, 
“Utraquisten und Taboriten,” Zeitschrift fuer historische Theologie, XLI 
(1871), 163—256, 311—413, 465—530; on the Romanizing character of the 
Utraquists, esp. pp. 221—31. 

6 Franti$ek Palacky, Dejiny ndérodu éeského (Praha, 1921), pp. 
710—17. 

7 Christian Adolph Peschek, Geschichte der Gegenreformation in 
a (Leipzig, 1850), I, pp. 25—26, with extensive quotations from 
the sources. 
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years to come,’ granted them certain concessions, especially the 
cup, with the stipulation that the priests were to remind the 
people that Christ is wholly present in either kind; they were also 
to keep the faith as far as all other doctrines were concerned.? Be- 
cause of the unrest which this had caused, Pope Pius II — Aeneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, who had traveled in Bohemia and written a 
book on the Czechs — revoked the decree of the Council of Basel.!° 
But the Utraquists continued in their practice of Communion under 
both kinds. 

Dissatisfied with both Roman Catholicism and Utraquism, a 
group of Czechs, under the influence of Peter Cheléicky 1! and 
under the leadership of a certain Gregory, met in Kunwald in 145g 
and formed the Unitas Fratrum Bohemicorum.'2 Into this body 
there came various groups of Czech religious life, and the Unity 
caught up many of the radical, sectarian elements which could 
find no religious satisfaction elsewhere. As a result, when Luther 
arose as a defender of John Hus, the Unity appeared to have very 
little unity in its religious convictions.!* 





8 Johann Cochlaeus saw the Compactata as the chief obstacle to 
reunion between Rome and the Utraquists: Cochlaeus to Johann Fabri, 
October, 28, 1534, Zeitschrift fuer Kirchengeschichte, XVIII (1898), 259. 
Luther and his followers took advantage of the peculiar situation to 
answer charges that their practice in this matter was heretical, “Ein 
Bericht an einen guten Freund von beider Gestalt des Sakraments aufs 
Bischofs zu Meiszen Mandat” (1528), Werke (Weimar, 1881 ff.; hereafter 
referred to as WA) 26, 600; in 1539 Prince George of Anhalt saw books 
at the nunnery of St. Ludmila, “welche die Behemen im Concilio zu 
Basel angezogen, darinnen gemeldet, wie der Priester sol dem volck, 
nach reichung des Leibes, den Kelch des HERRN reichen etc. . . .”: 
“Bericht an den Churfuersten Bericht von der Lehr und Ceremonien so 
zu Dessaw gehalten werden” in Des Hochwirdigen . . . Georgen Fuersten 
zu Anhalt . . . Predigten vnd andere Schrifften (Wittenberg, 1555), 
fol.351.A. This exceedingly rare book is in Pritzlaff Memorial Library. 

9 On the Compactata see Bohuslauus Balbinus, Epitome historica 
rerum Bohemicarum (Praha, 1677), pp.528—30 and passim. Balbinus 
quotes original documents which I have been unable to find any- 
where else. 

10 Cf. Ludwig Pastor, History of the Popes from the Close of the 
Middle Ages (London, 1907—38), III, 228—29. 

11 See Matthew Spinka, “Peter Cheléicky, the Spiritual Father of 
the Unitas Fratrum,”’ Church History, XII (1943), 271 ff. 

12 The four standard non-Czech manuals on the Unitas Fratrum 
are: Anto,Gindely, Geschichte der boehmischen Brueder (2 vols., 2d ed.; 
Praha, 1861—62) ; Bernhard Czerwenka, Geschichte der evangelischen 
Kirche in Boehmen (2 vols.; Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1869—70); Ernest 
de Schweinitz, History of the Church Known as the Unitas Fratrum 
(Bethlehem, Pa., 1901); and J. Mueller, Geschichte der boehmischen 
Brueder (3 vols.; Herrnhut, 1941 ff.). 

13 This confusion within the Unity, of which we shall have more 
to say later on, is especially emphasized by Hermann Barge, “Kirchliche 
Stimmungen in Boehmen um die Mitte des XVI. Jahrhunderts,” Jahrbuch 
der Gesellschaft fuer die Geschichte des Protestantismus in Oesterreich, 
XXII (1901), 148—52. 
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On two convictions, however, there seems to have been 
unanimity in Bohemia at the opening of the sixteenth century: 
that the Roman position on the Mass was wrong and that there was 
a necessity for the Czech Christians to establish contact with some 
other Christian group. In 1450 the Utraquist estates held a synod 
at which it was decided to send a delegation to Constantinople in 
order to negotiate with the Patriarch of the East. The result was 
that the Patriarch and his supporters, expressing their joy over the 
unity of faith which had been established, promised to ordain the 
Utraquist priests; obtaining this promise had been the main pur- 
pose of the delegation.‘ And in 1486 the Unity agreed to send 
out four men all over Christendom to try to find a church group 
with which the Unity could associate itself. When the men re- 
turned with the report that they had found no such church, the 
Brethren dispatched others, restricting themselves this time to 
Western Europe. This embassy found some Waldenses here and 
there; and relations between the Unity and the Waldenses, which 
had been going on for some time, were thereby strengthened. The 
Unity is even reported to have passed a resolution that “if God 
should raise up anywhere a faithful teacher or reformer of the 
Church, they wanted to unite with him.” 15 Whether or not this / 
report is true, it serves to illustrate the longing which the Czechs 
felt and for which they ultimately came to believe that Luther 
was the fulfillment. 

II 


The hope that Luther was indeed the fulfillment of their long- 
ing seems to have come to the Czechs quite early, and that first of 
all— probably because they were strong in Prague — to the Utra- 
quists.16 Some of their number were present at the Leipzig De- 
bate 17 and brought back favorable reports concerning Luther’s 
support of Hus against Eck, thus substantiating the impression Lu- 





14 Peschek, op. cit., pp. 31—32; it will be remembered, however, that 
the fall of Constantinople to the Turk occurred only three years later. 


15 Reported by Theodor Brohm, “Luther und die boehmischen 
Brueder,” Der Lutheraner, II (1846), 101; I have been unable to find 
any mention of such a resolution anywhere else. There can, however, ~ 
be no denying the fact that the Hussites had influenced many Catholics 
to doubt the integrity of the Roman See and to hope for a chance; 
cf. Theodor Brieger, Die Reformation (Berlin, 1914), pp. 20—21, for the 
effect on “die Stillen im Lande.” 


16 On Luther and the Utraquists see Josef Cihula, “Luther a 
Cechové podoboji,” Cesky Gasopis historicky, III (1897), 275 ff.; Georg 
Loesche, Luther, Melanthon [sic] und Calvin in Oesterreich-Ungarn 
(Tuebingen, 1909), pp. 36—42. 


17 Cf.\Luther’s Attitude toward John Hus,” pp. 752—53, notes 42 
and 48; also Wenzel RoZdalovsky to Luther, July 17, 1519, WA Briefe, | 
1, 419, on Iacobus quidem organarius,” who attended the debate. 
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ther’s writings had made in Bohemia.!8 On the strength of these 
reports, two Utraquists, Jan PoduSka and Wenzel Roizdalovsky, 
wrote to Luther soon afterward to express their sympathy with 
his stand.!® Congratulating Luther on his position, they exhorted 
him to stand firm. They backed up their exhortation with kind 
words about Elector Frederick ?° and with gifts: Poduska sent 
cutlery, and Rozdalovsky a copy of Hus’s De Ecclesia.21 Rozda- 
lovsky promised to send a biography of Hus, too, should Luther 
desire it; there is no record of what came of that promise, and 
Luther did not refer to it when he reported the letters to Staupitz 
with the cryptic remark: “Erasmiant miro modo tam sensu, quam 
stylo.” 22 

Luther’s contacts with the Utraquists are obscure for the next 
few years, but there seems to have been some communication be- 
tween them. For in the summer of 1522, when some of the Utra- 
quists were planning a reconciliation with Rome, a dissenting group 
sent a delegate to Luther. The Romanizing tendency among the 
Utraquists, to which we have already called attention,?* had be- 





18 Jan PoduSka to Luther, July 16, 1519, WA Briefe, 1, 417, “cum 
et multi et varii tractatus tui in manus nostras veniant,” also the reference 
to Luther’s “lucubrationes,” RoZdalovsky to Luther, WA Briefe, 1, 419. 
For the manner in which reformatory literature was spread, see P. Dedic, 
“Verbreitung und Vernichtung evangelischen Schrifttums in Inner- 
oesterreich im Zeitalter der Reformation und Gegenreformation,” Zeit- 
schrift fuer Kirchengeschichte, LVII (1938), 433—58. 

19 The letters, referred to already in previous notes, are: Podu&ka 
to Luther, July 16, 1519, WA Briefe 1, 417—18; RoZdalovsky to Luther, 
July 17, 1519, ibid., 419—20. 

20 Rozdalovsky to Luther, p.419: “Qua quidem narratione ... 
Illustrissimo Principi Friderico magnopere multum laudis attributum fuit.” 
Whether RoZdalovsky suspected that Luther’s opponents would take the 
tack that Eck tried (see “Luther’s Attitude,” p. 754, note 54) or whether 
this was because the letters were sent through the court (Luther to 
Spalatin, October 3, 1519, WA Briefe, 1, 514) is hard to tell. Luther’s 
words to the Utraque estates, “nunc per gratiam Dei nomen vestrum 
apud Proceres Germaniae optimos non male audiat,” WA 10-II, 173, 
would seem to show that the Utraquists were concerned about the princes 
and had perhaps asked Luther orally for information. 

21 The editor, WA Briefe, 1, 420, following Enders, could not deter- 
mine whether this was printed or written. It is perhaps the same copy 
which Luther sent on to Spalatin with his recommendation, Luther to 
Spalatin, March 19, 1520, WA Briefe, 2, 73, though the reference in note 5 
on that page is to the copy printed in Hagenau (see “Luther’s Attitude,” 
p. 762, note 122). 

22 Luther to Staupitz, October 3, 1519, WA Briefe, 1, 514. 

23 Luther to Johann Lang, July 16, 1522: “qui apud me legatum 
habuere,” WA Briefe, 2, 579. This holds if, as O. Brenner and G. Koff- 
mane maintain, WA 10-II, 171, “blasphemos” is to be read “Bohemos.” 
In 1523 Luther said to the Czechs that “sepenumero multorumque litteris 
rogatus sum, ut ad vos scriberem,” “De instituendis ministris ecclesiae,” 
WA, 12, 169; though this probably has reference primarily to recent 
requests, it may include earlier ones as well. 


24 Cf. notes 6—7 above. 
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come considerably stronger; a diet of the Utraquist estates was 
scheduled to decide on the question in June, 1522.25 That formed 
the occasion for Luther’s open letter to the Czech estates.?® 

Luther opened the letter with a description of how he had 
once felt about the Bohemians and of how his attitude had changed 
to such an extent that rumor had made him a Czech native who 
was preparing to flee to Bohemia.27_ After assuring the Utraquists 
that the German princes were well disposed to them, he went on 
to suggest a union between the Utraquists and the Lutherans; but 
this could not be accomplished without patience.28 The whole 
treatise is significant for the light it shed on Luther’s view of 
church union, particularly on his attitude toward the Czech situa- 
tion. The parties would be united first “in unum sensum,” then 
“in unum nomen.’”29 Union would have to be a gradual process 
of patiently permitting the Evangelists to work on both groups.®? 
And the Utraquists should not be so afraid of becoming a sect 
rather than a church that they go back to Rome and thus blemish 
Hus’s memory.?*! 





2 Palacky, Dejiny, pp. 1260—61; a short summary of the situation 
in WA 10-II, 169, and 12, 160—161. 

26 “Schreiben an die Boehmischen Landstaende,” July 15, 1522, 
WA 10-II, 172—74. As a study of the introduction, pp. 169—72, reveals, 
the text and other details of the writing are still in a confused state. 


27 Cf. “Luther’s Attitude,” p. 756, notes 72—73, 75. 


28 “Quanquam nunc per gratiam Dei nomen vestrum apud Proceres 
Germaniae optimos non male audiat, et apud pessimos mitius audiat quam 
mei ipsius nomen, ut mihi spes sit brevi tempore fore, ut et Bohemi et 
Germani per Euangelion in unum sensum et nomen conveniant, modo 
interim patientes simus, misericordiam Domini expectemus et, si quid 
alterutri desit, invicem tolleremus. Non possunt omnia subito aut vi 
mutari, sensim et per bonos Euangelistas trahemus populos hos in unum 
Christum donantes invicem et nihil ad unguem quod aiunt exigentes,” 
WA 10-II, 173. 

29 See also “Contra Henricum Regem Angliae” of the same year for 
a refutation of the thesis that union is more important than unity, 
WA 10-II, 219—20: “. . . deo nihil curae est, ut impii homines unum 
vel non unum sint, qui unitate spiritus inanes sunt. Suis filiis ad 
externam unitatem sufficit unum Baptisma et unus panis.” (Italics my 
own; cf. note 119 below.) 

30 Luther quite consistently stressed the need of patience with the 
weak in faith. “...eyn kleyner glaub ist auch eyn glaub, Er ist darumb 
ynn die welt kommen, das er die schwachen wolt annemen, tragen und 
dulden. ... Wenn sie gleich heute nicht starck sind, so mag es sich 
ynn eyner stund begeben, das er das wort reichlicher fasset, denn wyr,” 
Sermon, October 29, 1525, WA 17-I, 458—59. And even in the severely 
critical product of his closing years, after stating “rund und rein gantz 
und alles gegleubt, oder nichts gegleubt, Der heilige Geist lesst sich nicht 
trennen noch teilen,” he could still go on: “On wo schwachen sind, die 
bereit sind, sich zu unterrichten zu lassen”: “Kurzes Bekenntnis vom 
heiligen Sakrament” (1544), WA 54, 158. 

31 “Certe ego cum nostris Iohannem Huss asseremus, etiam (quod 
Deus avertat) si tota Bohemia negarit: noster erit, qui occidimus eum, 
si vos repudiaveritis eum, qui defendistis,” WA 10-II, 174. 
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Because of Luther’s appeal and other writings of his which 
circulated among them, the Utraquists were split into two parties, 
one pro-Lutheran, the other pro-Catholic. As representative and 
hopeful leader of the former, a man came to Wittenberg in the 
summer of 1523 who was to cause Luther much pain. His name 
was Gallus Cahera. After becoming friendly with Luther, Cahera 
prevailed upon him to write a treatise on ordination for the Utra- 
quists.22. He then returned to Praha with the treatise, written 
partly by himself, in the fall of 1523. It appeared first in Latin 
under the title “De instituendis ministris Ecclesiae” and was then 
translated into German several times.®* One of the translators, 
Paul Speratus, found this to be the essential meaning of the 
treatise: 

Kurtzlich, hie wird fuer gemalet, wie man sich mit dienern 
ym wort gottis versehen sol.... Zu beschlus erman ich euch, 
lasset uns alle eyn ding ynn Christo seyn, wie wyr denn ynn 
eynem geyst zu eynem leyb alle getauffet synd, wyr seyn 
Deutzsch, Behemisch, Welsch oder Kriechisch. Der namen 
giltet keyner fur Gott. ... Wyr sehen aber, das die tauff 
und das wort gottis unter den Behemen ist, welche zwey des 
christliche wesens die aller gewissisten zeychen synd, so folget, 
das auch on zweyfel Christen ynn Behem sind.*4 


The content of the treatise bears out what Speratus looked 
for init. For it is a systematic review of all the prerogatives which 
the Roman Church claimed for the priest, and a demonstration that 
all of them belong to individual Christians, since they are priests.*5 
Discouraging the practice of private Communion in the home,?® 
Luther attempted to show that the Lord’s Supper was inferior in 





32 Cf. Luther to Burian Sobek von Kornitz, October 27, 1524, WA 
Briefe, 3, 363—64. 


33 WA 12, 169—96. On the translations see ibid., pp.164—65. For 
the date cf. Luther to Nikolaus Hausmann, November 13, 1523, WA Briefe 
3, 195, “in hoc libello,” indicating that he was sending it along. Ap- 
parently it had already been printed and Cahera had another copy. 


34 In his “Zuschrift,” reprinted WA 12, 166—68; it compares favor- 
ably with the material in note 29 above. For additional word on Speratus, 
cf. note 63 below. 


35 For a comprehensive summary of this essay and comments from 
other treatises see A. W. Dieckhoff, Luthers Lehre von der kirchlichen 
Gewalt (Berlin, 1865), pp.90—96, and the critique, pp.97—106, also 
pp. 109—10, 116—21, and note 2 on p.158. Unfortunately, Dieckhoff treats 
“De instituendis” almost completely in a vacuum as Luther’s “doctrine,” 
—™ that, like much of Luther’s writing, it is largely a Tendenz- 
schrift. 


36 WA 12, 171—72; cf. also “Die Schmalkaldischen Artikel” (1537 
to 1538), WA 50, 203, and the references in Julius Koestlin, The Theology 
of Luther, Translated by Charles E. Hay (Philadelphia, 1897), II, 520; 
er oe Elert, Morphologie des Luthertums (Muenchen, 1931—32), 
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importance to the preaching of the Word and to Baptism,’ both of 
which belong to the layman as priest. But he also included a 
strong recommendation of Cahera, who had been legitimately or- 
dained; thus, he said, the Utraquists could overcome the qualms 
of those who were still somewhat squeamish about a congrega- 
tional polity.*8 

On the basis of this recommendation, Cahera was elected 
administrator of the Utraquist estates. But he soon began nego- 
tiating with the Catholic party, and his actions aroused much 
antagonism on the part of his fellow Utraquists. In the subse- 
quent tumult Cahera seems to have gone into exile to Ansbach — 
just when, it is impossible to determine.2® Luther wrote to him | 
to express his bitter disappointment,?° and by the early part of 
the next year he was wrought up enough to refer to Cahera as 
“Bohemorum portentum.” 4! 

Ii 


The tragic incident with Gallus Cahera seems to have ended 
the contact between Luther and the Utraquists. But even while 
those contacts were going on, Luther had begun his negotiations 
with the Unitas Fratrum;*2 and out of these negotiations was to 
issue Luther’s preface to the Confessio Bohemica in 1538. 

As has already been mentioned, the Brethren were earnestly 
seeking commendation from, and connection with, other Christians 
who seemed to be opposing the papal system. Thus they had 





37 WA 12, 183: “quam raro Euangelistae et Apostoli mentionem 
Eucharistae faciant.” 


38 WA 12, 194. 


39 Burianus’ chronicle narrates: “Gallus Czahera (Lutherizans) 
missus in exilium a Rege Ferdinando I. abiit in Onspach ibique Uxorem 
duxit,” quoted in Balbinus, op. cit., p. 586. 


40 Luther to Cahera, November 13, 1524, WA Briefe 3, 370—71: 
“Rede, mi Galle, et redi, quamdiu tempus habes, cessa Deo et Christo 
adversari. ... Mi Galle, credisne Christum simul Deum esse, qui te 
intuetur et te tamen indicabit?” Cf. Luther to Burian Sobek von Kornitz, 
October 27, 1524, WA Briefe 3, 363. Luther, it will be remembered, had 
a similar unfortunate experience when he recommended Gabriel Zwilling 
for a parish post. 


41 Luther to Nikolaus Hausmann, February 2, 1525, WA Briefe 3, 431. 


42 See F. M. BartoS, “Das Auftreten Luthers und die Unitaet,” 
Archiy fuer Reformations jeachichte, XXXI (1934), 103—20; Josef Cihula, 
“Pomer Jednoty Bratri Ceskych k Martinovi Lutherovi, ” Véstnik kra- 
lovské Geské spoloénosti nauk, 1897, and the review of Cihula, Cesky 
éasopis historicky, V (1901), 59; John Halko, “The Relation of the Mo- 
ravian Brethren with Martin Luther,” Unpublished M.A. Dissertation, 
The University of Chicago, 1928; J. Ruzitka, ‘ ‘Cechové a doktor M. Luther, 
S poznamenanim o ostatcich bratrstva,” Ceskobratrsky Vestnik (Praha, 
1850), pp. 281 ff.; Loesche, Luther, Melanthon [sic] und Calvin, pp. 43—60; 
Erhard Peschke, Die Theologie der boehmischen Brueder in ihrer Frueh- 
zeit, I: Das Abendmahl, 1. Studien, No.5 of “Forschungen zur Kirchen- 
und Geistesgeschichte” (Stuttgart, 1935), pp. 307—80. 
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approached Erasmus in 1511 with a request for his approval of their 
confession of 1508. Excusing himself because of too much work, 
Erasmus expressed his fears concerning the impression such ap- 
proval might make and declined to offer it,#? though he seems to 
have referred to them approvingly in the preface to his second 
edition of the New Testament.*‘. 

But the Brethren were still hopeful of making some sort of 
contact, and Luther’s rise as Reformer seemed to appeal to that 
hope. As he had condemned Hus in his early days, so Luther 
had also condemned the Brethren. He was quite violent in his 
censure of them as late as Leipzig.’ But throughout his early 
life he regarded them as heretics. Although it is a problem whether 
the name “Pighardi” always refers to them.*® it is clear that he 
often used that name for the Bohemians.** His chief criticism of 
them, as at Leipzig, was directed at their supposed pride and 
lovelessness;#® and in at least one place in his commentary on 
Romans *® he refers to their views on sin and grace. For Luther, 
as for the entire Church, they were “perversores scripturae et 
subdoli calumniatores nostrae pietatis.” 5° 

As Luther’s opposition to the Papacy increased, however, and 
as he began his association with the Utraquists, his view of the 
Unitas Fratrum also underwent revisions. Late in 1519 he came 
into possession of an antipapal tract which may have been the 
work of Jan Luka, bishop of the Unity.51_ And in June, 1520, he 





43 See Christian Adolph Peschek, “Zur Charakteristik des Eras- 
mus,” 6. of “Kirchengeschichtliche Miscellen,” Zeitschrift fuer historische 
Theologie, XIII (1843), 144—45. 


44 So Loesche concludes, op. cit., p. 43. 
45 Cf. “Luther’s Attitude,” p.753, note 49. 


46 For a discussion of this problem see Walter Koehler, Luther und 
die Kirchengeschichte nach seinen Schriften, I. (untersuchender) Teil, 
1. Abteilung (Erlangen, 1900), p.171. 


47“ |. nostri vicini Pighardi Boemiae,” “Decem praecepta Witten- 
bergensi praedicata populo” (1518), WA 1, 506; “die Bickarden aus 
Boehem,” “Auslegung des 109. Psalms” (1518), WA 1, 697. 


48 “Sibi plaudunt de magnis illuminationibus et miris operibus, ut 
nostri Piccardi . . .,” “Sermo in vincula S. Petri” (August 1, 1516), 
WA 1, 69; “comprehendantur superbia sua . . . nostri Pighardi vicini 
nostri,” “Dictata super Psalterium” (1513—16), WA 3, 334; “a Pighardo 
Christus vocetur Pighardianus,” ibid., WA 4, 361. 

49 “Divi Pauli apostoli ad Romanos epistola” (1515—16), WA 56, 
494. For the argument that other passages in the Romans commentary 
apply, cf. Peschke, op. cit., pp. 338—40. 

50 Decem praecepta Wittenbergensi praedicata populo” (1518), 
WA 1, 426; for another reference to their iconoclasm see Luther to 
Spalatin, December 31, 1516, WA Briefe 1, 82. 


51 Luther to Johann Lang, December 18, 1519, WA Briefe 1, 597. 
The description of the tract as “eruditus et theologicus” would fit Lukaé. 
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was not as derogatory as he had been of the “Pighardi” 5? — and 
this in a letter to a man prominent in anti-Hussite activity.® 
Nevertheless they remained heretics in Luther’s opinion because of 
their doctrine of the Lord’s Supper;54 and it was chiefly around 
this doctrine that future discussions between Luther and the Unity 
were to center. 

The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper was the focal point of 
Hussite piety and thought for a full two centuries.»> It was an 
especially troublesome point to Lukas, whose extensive literary 
output 5° was largely devoted to positive and polemical discussion 
of the Eucharist. Lukas’ view of the Lord’s Supper caused Luther 
much difficulty; and small wonder, for it is quite complicated.*” 


In the form which it had before his first encounter with Lu- 
ther, Luka3’ doctrine of the Eucharist was postulated on a particular 
theory of the modes of being in Christ. He gave best expression 
to it in his treatise of 1520 on the adoration of the Sacrament.®§ 
Christ had fundamentally two modes of existence: the personal, 
essential, real (bytny) mode; and the spiritual mode. According 
to the personal mode He walked on the earth, suffered, died, and 
rose from the dead. The spiritual mode, on the other hand, is 
divided into the essential spiritual existence and the ministerial 
spiritual existence. By the essential spiritual existence Christ 
exists in Himself and in the believer, in this world and in the next. 
By the ministerial existence He serves through the ministers of 





52 Luther to Hieronymus Dungersheim, mid-June, 1520, WA Briefe, 
2, 126 


53 Karl Schottenloher, Jakob Ziegler aus Landau an der Isar, 
No. 8—10 of “Reformationsgeschichtliche Studien und Texte” (Muenster, 
1910), pp. 22 ff., 380 ff. 


54 Cf. “Vorclerung Doctoris Martini Luther etlicher Artickell yn 
seynem Sermon von dem heyligen sacrament” (1520), WA 6, 80, the first 
indication that Luther knew of the various parties among the Hussites 
and of the several doctrines of the Lord’s Supper current among them. 


55 EK. Peschke’s Theologie der boehmischen Brueder (Stuttgart, 
1935), referred to several times above, is an excellent discussion of the 
place of the Lord’s Supper in Czech thought during the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries. It is, however, unfortunate that he chose 
Luka’’ death (1528) as the terminus ad quem of his study, adding only 
a short paragraph on p. 374, beginning: “Luther war sich auch in spae- 
terer Zeit nicht ueber die Abendmahlslehre der Brueder klar,” and con- 
tinuing with references chiefly to the Tischreden. 

56 Cf. Jan Jakubec, Déjiny literatury éeské, I (Praha, 1929), 630—35, 
646—47. 

57 On Luka®’ doctrine see Rudolf Vindis, “Bratra LukaSa Prazského 


nazory o eucharisti,” Véstnik kralovské spoloénosti nauk (Praha, 1922 
to 1923), which has been supplemented by Peschke, op. cit., pp. 227—304. 


58 The treatise has not been printed; it is quoted in Peschke, 
op. cit., p. 274, note 4. Cf. Jakubec, op. cit., I, 633. 
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the Church and also through its ministrations; chief among these 
latter are the Word of the Gospel and the Sacraments.5® 

Working on the basis of such a theory, LukaS could come to 
what Peschke summarizes as “eine entschiedene Ablehnung der 
Transsubstantiations-, Konsubstantiations- und Zeichenlehre.” ® 
He rejected the idea that John 6 applied to the Eucharist and 
held to what the Acta Unitatis Fratrum call “Communicatio y 
Diomatum.” ©! If Peschke has caught his meaning, Lukas taught 
that the spiritual body received in the Sacrament is not the same 
body betrayed by Judas and crucified, but that by the reception 
of that spiritual body one participates in the natural, historical 
body as well. And so the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper 
is neither spiritual nor symbolic nor sacramental nor real — but 
all of these! 

Approaching the problem of the Lord’s Supper from within 
a totally different framework of reference, Luther was, of course, 
confused by such a viewpoint. As has already been pointed out,®” 
the Bohemian Brethren were known to have peculiar ideas on the 
Sacrament, and this was one of Luther’s objections to them. It 
was, therefore, natural that Luther should speak of the Sacrament 
in his dealings with the Brethren. 

The situation was brought to a head by the difficulties which 
Paul Speratus had encountered in his work as preacher for the 
Dominican monastery at Iglau in Moravia.®* After arriving in 
Iglau early in May, 1522, Speratus had begun to make inquiries 
of the Utraquists and Brethren in the vicinity concerning their 
doctrinal position. Interviews and research produced a group 
of articles, and these he sent to Luther for his opinion.** The letter 
reached Wittenberg just as Luther was entertaining a delegation 





59 In 1510 Lukas had arranged his concepts in a somewhat different 
way; schematically set up by Peschke, op. cit., p.274, the modes are: 


I. Essential, natural, and corporeal 


Il. Powerful 
A. According to His deity 
B. According to His humanity 


III. Spiritual 
A. In the souls of the believers 
B. In Word and Sacrament 
IV. Sacramental, spiritual, powerful, and true 
60 Op. cit., p. 287. 
61 Ibid., p.280 on John 6; the communication of attributes on 
page 293. 
62 See the lengthy passage referred to in note 54 above. 
63 On Speratus see note 34 above. 
64 For a summary of the articles see Peschke, op. cit., pp. 357—58. 
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from the Unitas Fratrum. Head of the delegation was Jan Roh;® 
but who came along, whether Michal Weisse or not,®® we do not 
know. At any rate, Luther’s conversations with Roh and his 
companion convinced him that despite their somewhat peculiar 
manner of speaking, the Brethren did not deny the real presence 
of Christ in the Sacrament. They did, of course, teach that the 
body which was present in the Sacrament was different from that 
which was sitting at the right hand of the Father; not knowing 
that he would eventually address himself to the problematics of 
just that relationship, Luther expressed the pious wish “dasz man 
sich in diesen Dingen nicht fast bekummert, sondern schlechtlich 
und einfaltiglich glaubet.” ® 
IV 

Luther’s approval of the Brethren was modified by his dis- 
pleasure at the fact that, as quoted in Speratus’ theses, they were 
still applying John 6 to the Eucharist. The indication that there 
was an almost completely symbolical interpreation of the Lord’s 
Supper in some sections of the Unity even during Lukas’ period 
of prominence ®8 is substantiated by the views expressed in the 
hymns of Michal Weisse; and it is well to recall in this con- 
nection Dilthey’s winged word that the religiousness of a group 
cannot be gauged from its theological treatises alone, but also from 
its prayers and hymns.®® Weisse’s hymnody quite plausibly rep- 
resented a considerable segment of popular piety within the Unity. 

Although he was not averse to employing metaphysical ter- 





6 On Roh (Horn, or Cornu) see James Mearns in John Julian 
(ed.), A Dictionary of Hymnology (London, 1925), p. 972 ff. 

66 On Weisse see Mearns in Julian, op.cit., pp.1247—48. Joseph 
Mueller seems quite sure it was Weisse who probably came along, Ge- 


schichte, I, 401. Strangely enough, however, the German hymnal of the ae 
Brethren, published in 1639, mentions Roh as one “der Anno 1523 und \, , 


darnach etliche mahle, beym Herrn Luthero legationsweise gewesen,” 


reprinted in Philipp Wackernagel (ed.), Das deutsche Kirchenlied von Ae 


der aeltesten Zeit bis zu Anfang des XVII. Jahrhunderts, I (Leipzig, 
1864), 727. In its write-up of Weisse the hymnal does not refer to his 
having visited Luther at all, only that Luther commended him as a 
German poet. Also militating against Weisse’s having been present is 
his doctrine of the Eucharist, for which see notes 70—79 below. 


67 Luther to Speratus, May 26, 1522, WA Briefe 2, 531. 


68 In 1526 LukaS wrote: “Odpis na spis Woldricha Zwinglia O swa- 
tosti dobré milosti” (Answer to Ulrich Zwingli’s treatise on the Eucha- 
rist), apparently the Swiss Reformer’s Subsidium sive coronis de 
Eucharistia; and in the same year appeared another polemical treatise 
directed against the symbolic view. Cf. Mueller, Geschichte, I, 442—43, 
561—62. 

69 Wilhelm Dilthey, Weltanschauung und Analyse des Menschen 
seit Renaissance und Reformation, Gesammelte Schriften, II (Leipzig, 
1914), 515. Though Dilthey is speaking specifically of Lutheranism here, 
the axiom can be applied generally; if anything, it would seem to fit 


. the untheological Unitas Fratrum even better than it does Lutheranism. 
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minology in his hymns,’ Weisse’s allusions to the Lord’s Supper 
show that he wished to avoid the Christological speculation that 
had marked Luka’ approach to the problem of the Real Presence.”! 
Weisse therefore emphasized as his view that having personally 
ascended into heaven,’? Christ could be present only in one place 
at a given time;7? and since His transfigured and exalted body is 
glorious, His presence only before the throne of God is a com- 
forting fact.7* The logical conclusion from these facts, thought 
Weisse, is a spiritualistic 7> and somewhat moralistic 7* view of the 
Lord’s Supper. Warning the believers against false prophets who 
teach Christ’s personal presence in the Eucharist,’7 Weisse stressed 





7 So, for instance in a hymn addressed to the Trinity: 
Deines wesens ort kan niemaat finden 
noch dein art vnn eigenschafft aufgruenden. 
No. 340, st.2: Wackernagel, III, 295; “Er is wesentlich vberal,” No. 330, 
sta.4: Wackernagel, III, 288. 


71 Cf. notes 58—61 above. 


72 Christus jnn leiblicher perschon 
ist jmm himmel vor gottes trohn.... 
No. 413, st.1: Wackernagel, III, 347; cf. “perschoenlich aufgestigen,” 
No. 314, st.9: Wackernagel, III, 276. 


73 Die schrieft zeiget vns reichlich an 
was christus sey vnn wz er kan, 
Auch wie er sey an einem ort 
vnd nicht auf ein mal hie unnd dort. 
No. 411, st.6: Wackernagel, III, 346. 


74 Christ’s body is 
. . . gantz verklert, vnsterblich, se herlich vnd lieblich 
Allen auserwelten zu trost hie vnn auch dort ewiglich. 
No. 297, st.8: Wackernagel, III, 265; indeed, in heaven 
.. . fromett er vns gar vil meer 
denn so er leiblich bey vns wer. 
No. 409, st.2: Wackernagel, III, 344. 


ie Sein fleisch vnn blut geystlicher weisz 
jst seiner auserwelten speisz, 
die sich da zu schicken mit fleisz, 
Die vom heiligen geist besucht 
sich enthalten von boeser frucht 
vnn annehmen goetliche zucht. 
No. 305, st.4: Wackernagel, III, 271. 


76 See the last two lines of the previous quotation; also his admoni- 
tion that those who wish to partake of the Sacrament should check 
. ob jhr innerlich seit bereit 
zu thun gotes gerechtigkeit. 
No. 411, st.8: Wackernagel, III, 346; on the works of the worthy com- 
municant as “got angenehm, loeblich vnd gut,” cf. No. 409, st.10: Wacker- 
nagel, III, 345. 


7 Wacht, jhr christen, vnd seht euch fuer, 
das euch kein falsch prophet verfuer, 
Wenn sie kommen vnn sagen frey, 
das christus perschoenlich da sey! 
No. 411, st.5: Wackernagel, III, 346. 
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the testamental character of the Supper.7? His views are well 
summarized in the verses: 


Das sacrament bleibt wein vnn brot 
vnn wirt nicht verwandelt jnn got, 
Es wirt wol leib unn blut genant, 
hat aber geistlichen verstandt. 


Christi leib vnn blut, blos vnn schlecht, 
macht niemanden vor gott gerecht, 
Aber der geist jnn seiner krafft 

giebt vielen doerren hertzen saft. 


Der herr redet an manchem ort 

durch gleichnis vnnd verborgne wort: 

Solt mans dann all fleischlich verstehn, 

so muest der glaub zu boden gehn.79 
That such was actually Weisse’s position is evident also from the 
fact that Roh criticized him for it in the preface to the 1544 edition 
of the hymnal of the Brethren as well as from the changes which 
Roh made in Weisse’s hymns for that edition.®° 

With due realization of the shortcomings of such paralleliza- 
tions it can be suggested that Weisse represented a view similar to 
that of Zwingli and that Lukas’ theory was closer to that of Calvin. 
The ambiguity which that implies was very significant in Luther’s 
dealings with the Unity: he was repelled or attracted by their doc- 
trine because of the view of the man or group of men with whom 
he was dealing at a given moment. Thus, when Roh visited him, 
Luther came to believe that the Brethren were closer to his own 
position than many of them actually were. 

That is why Speratus was not satisfied with Luther’s answer 
of May 16. A discussion with Benes Optat ®! had convinced him 
that there was more to the doctrine of the Brethren than Luther 
had supposed from his conversation with Roh, that, in short, Lu- 





78 Wir glawben all vnd bekennen frey, 
das nach christi wort 
dis brot testamentlich sey, 
Sein leib, d’ fuer vnser missethat 
am kreutz leid den bittern todt. 
No. 414, st.1: Wackernagel, III, 348; it is “sein leib und bluts testaments 
weisz,” No. 409, st.7: Wackernagel, III, 344. 

79 No. 413, st.8—10: Wackernagel, III, 347; in the editions of the 
hymnal after 1531 this entire hymn was omitted. 

80 Cf. the insertion of “wahrhaftigklich dein Leyb vnd Blut” and 
similar differences between No. 409 (Weisse’s original) and No. 410 (Roh’s 
revision), Wackernagel, III, 345. Roh even brought in the communio 
indignorum: No. 412, st.6: Wackernagel, III, 346. 

81 Bene’ Optat was the author of an early Czech grammar and the 
translator of Erasmus’ Latin New Testament into Czech in 1533; cf. 
Jaroslav Pelikan, “The Bible of Kralice,” Unpublished B. D. Dissertation, 
Concordia Seminary, 1946, p. 15. 
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ther had been duped. Optat was curious about the adoration of 
Christ in the Sacrament ®? and about the doctrine of “concomi- 
tantia,” which underlay that custom.8 Though he regarded such 
questions as “importuna et stulta,’ 84 Luther replied that the 
veneration of the Sacrament was an adiaphoron and that they 
should hold to the simple faith of simple people in the real presence 
of Christ in the elements.8® He was sure that “nemo enim negat, 
nec fratres ipsi . . . corpus at sanguinem christi ibi esse” and 
urged Speratus to do everything he could to keep the Brethren 
from speculating about unnecessary problems.*® 

In a short time, however, Luther was to see that Speratus’ 
suspicions about the Unity were justified.87 For sometime late in 
1522 or early in 1523 the Brethren published a catechism in Czech 
and German.®* It seems to have been written partly at Luther’s 
request ®? for clarification on their doctrine of the Sacrament. 
Lukas sent a Latin translation to Luther requesting that he edit 
and publish it; this Luther agreed to do. But a more thorough 
investigation of the contents of the brochure convinced him that 
he should first. determine the view of the Brethren on Christ’s 
presence in the Sacrament before going ahead with the publication. 
In order to clarify matters, Luther composed an extensive treatise 
on the adoration of Christ in the Sacrament, addressed to the 
Unity.%° 





82 Weisse objected strenuously to this practice, insisting that the 
primitive Christians “beweysten yhm nicht goetlich ehr,” No. 413, st. 11: 
Wackernagel, III, 347. 

83 On all of Bene&’ questions, cf. Mueller, Geschichte, I, 403 ff.; 
on the medieval concept of “concomitantia,” cf. the brief but relevant 
comments of Gottfried Thomasius, Die Christliche Dogmengeschichte 
(Erlangen, 1874—76), II, 152—54. 

8 Luther to Speratus, June 13, 1522, WA Briefe 2, 560, following 
the reading preferred by the editors (cf. p.562, note i). 

8 Cf. the reference to the questions as “inutiles et periculosae in 
vulgo, quod sua ruditate et levitate” would wander from the faith, ibid., 
560, and to the danger of “rude vulgus his argutiis implicare,” ibid., 561. 

86 Ibid., 560. 

87 There may have been another delegation between the second and 
the composition of “Von Anbeten.” Luther refers, WA 11, 431, to the 
legates of the Unity who explained the doctrine to him and from whom 
he requested other questions and problems; but it is not clear whether 
the reference is to a third legation or to one of those already described 
above. 

88 Cf. Joseph Mueller (ed.), Die deutschen Katechismen der boeh- 
mischen Brueder, No.6 of “Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica” (Berlin, 
1887), for a complete history and edition of the German catechisms of the 
Brethren. 

89 “ |. euch on zweyffel bewust ist, wie ich durch ewr geschickten 
zu myr euch bitten lies, das yhr dissen artickel eygentlich klar machtet 
durch eyn sonderlich buchlin,” “Von Anbeten,” WA 11, 431. 

90 “Won Anbeten des Sakraments des heiligen Leichnams Christi,” 
WA 11, 431—56. 
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The treatise is highly significant for an understanding of 
Luther’s relations with the Unity and of his stand in the later 
Sacramentarian controversies.®! In the first part he lists four pos- 
sible errors on the Sacrament and attempts to refute each one 
exegetically. Some Christians insisted “es sey schlecht brott und 
weyn ym sacrament, wie sonst die leutt brott essen und weyn 
trincken, und haben nicht mehr davon gehalten denn: das brott 
bedeutte den leyb unnd der weyn bedeutte das blutt Christi”; % 
a second group supposed that “das sacrament nicht anders sey denn 
gemeynschafft am leybe Christi odder viel mehr eyn eynleybung 
ynn seynen geystlichen leyb”;®* the other extreme was taken by 
the Roman Catholic view that “ym sacrament keyn brot bleybe, 
sondern nur gestalt des brotts”;9* and the fourth and “der aller 
schedlichst und aller ketzrischt” theory was that the Sacrament is 
“eyn opffer und gutt werck.” % 

Either the first or the second of these possibilities seemed to 
Luther to have led the Brethren astray. As the cause of their 
error Luther suggested the existence of a rationalistic tendency 
among them and warned them against it.°* Though one of the 
more systematic of Luther’s earlier works, the treatise “Von 
Anbeten” is very careful to avoid the logomachy caused by lingu- 
istic differences. Luther sent it to the Brethren with the hope 
“ob villeicht meyn deutsch sprach euch deuttlicher were denn 
ewre deutsch und latin myr ist.” 97 He also recommended that 
they cultivate “die sprachen”—a course of action which was to 
characterize his followers in the Unity 98 — and promised that the 





91 Cf, his reference to this treatise in “Schreiben an Johann Her- 
wagen” of 1526: “ante tres annos libro vernaculo ad Valdenses de 
Adoratione Sacramenti inter alios sermones de Eucharistia editos, abunde 
testatus sim .. . quod sentiam,” WA 19, 471. 

92 “Won Anbeten,” WA 11, 434. 

93 Ibid., WA 11, 437. 

% [bid., p. 441. 

% Ibid., WA 11, 441. It is very meaningful that in a treatise ad- 
dressed to the Unity Luther should point out that as in general Pelagian- 
ism is the “hauptketzerey,” so in the doctrine of the Sacrament the worst 
of all heresies is not the denial of Christ’s presence, but the denial of His 
givenness. For a further evaluation cf. my forthcoming article “Luther’s 
Endorsement of the Confessio Bohemica.” 

96 See the reference to “vernunffit” (WA 11, 438) and “vernunnft 
und witze” (WA 11, 434). 

97 “Es mag aber auch wol seyn,” he says toward the end of the 
essay, “wie die ewern sagen, das ewr ding gar viel bas ynn ewer Behe- 
mischer sprach lautte denn yhrs zu latin geben kundet. Darumb 
villeycht etlich stueck anders von uns verstanden werden denn yhrs 
halltet,” WA 11, 455. See note 114 below. 


98 WA 11, 455; cf. note 108 below. 
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Germans would do something about the comparative lack of piety 
and morality in their midst.%® 

The treatise was well received by the Unity, and in a letter 
to Luther 1° the Bohemian elders expressed their appreciation of 
the kind way in which he dealt with the points on which the 
Bohemians differed with him. They promised to think the points 
through carefully and to try to formulate a statement of their 
position which Luther could better understand. Nevertheless there 
is an undertone of formality in the letter indicative of the aliena- 
tion that was already beginning. 


V 


Such was the nature of that sudden alienation that there 
seems to have been little or no contact between the Unity and 
Luther for almost a decade. Both Luther and the Unity were 
deeply involved in determining their future course; and the only 
relation there was between them seems to have been through the 
Bohemian students who came to Wittenberg.!°! But the develop- 
ment of the Unity during these silent years from 1523 to 1533 was 
to mean much for their association with Luther. It will therefore 
be necessary briefly to outline that development. 

From the appearance of “Von Anbeten” until his death in 1528, 
Lukas carried on polemical activity against Luther and Lutheran- 
ism. His outstanding polemical attempt was entitled “Odpowed 
Bratrzie na Spis Martina Lutera,” “Answer of the Brethren to 
Martin Luther’s Writing”; it appeared on September 16, 1523.19 
In this, as was to be expected, Lukas defended his view of the 
Lord’s Supper;!®4 and it seemed to many that as long as Lukas 
lived, the Brethren were committed to a policy of isolation from 
the other anti-Catholic groups springing up around them. 


But shortly after Lukas’ death the situation changed, and a 





99 “ _ . weyl ich hore, das von gottis gnaden bey euch szo eyn feyn 
tzuechtiger euserlicher wandel ist, das man nicht so schwelget, frist und 
seufft, flucht und schweret, pranget und offentlich ubel thutt wie bey 
uns,” WA 11, 456. 


100 The Elders of the Bohemian Brethren to Luther, before June 23, 
1523, WA Briefe 3, 98—99. 


101 Cf, “Luther’s Attitude,” p. 748, notes 4—5. 


102 Because of the woeful lack of printed materials and the tem- 
porary inaccessibility of the archives of the Unity at Herrnhut, I have 
been forced to depend upon secondary sources for this account, notably 
on Mueller’s Geschichte. 


103 See a facsimile of the frontispiece to the “Odpowed” in Mueller, 
Geschichte, I, 415, and a summary, ibid., 414—17. 


104 See notes 57—61 above. 
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strongly pro-Lutheran party took charge of the Unity. Lukas’ 
successor and chief supporter was Michal Skoda; in 1529 the 
Unity elected as his cobishops Jan Roh, Wenzel Bily, and Andrej 
Cyklovsky. Of these three, Bily and Cyklovsky supported Skoda 
and hence Lukas; but, Roh, of whom we have spoken previously,! 
was one of the leaders of the new, pro-Lutheran party. Between 
1529 and 1532 the new movement gained much momentum within 
the Unity that it practically eliminated the old guard, and in 
1532 Skoda resigned. 

Skoda’s place was taken by Jan Augusta, “the Czech Lu- 
ther.” 197 Born in 1500 as the son of a Utraquist hatmaker, he 
rose to his high position without the benefit of an extensive 
formal education. He nevertheless joined that group in the Unity 
which felt the need for an educated clergy, the same group which 
attempted to break with Lukas’ policy of isolation and to re- 
establish friendly contacts with the German reformers.!% 

Under the leadership of Augusta and Roh, that group pre- 
pared a confession of faith in 1532 for presentation to the Margrave 
George of Brandenburg. The confession was translated into Ger- 
man, apparently by Michal Weisse,!° and published in Zuerich in 
1532; the tone of the translation seems to have been almost Zwin- 
glian.49 Alarmed at what this might mean for their relations with 
Luther, the elders of the Brethren quickly tried to stop the transla- 
tion, but to no avail. And so they did the next best thing: they 
retranslated the confession.14 

This second translation somehow 12 came into Luther’s hands; 
and in 1533 he published it in Wittenberg, together with his preface 
to it.113 The preface emphasized the fact “das man nicht umb wort 





105 Cf, Mueller, Geschichte, II, 1—7; Loesche, Luther, Melanchthon 
und Calvin, pp. 48—49; de Schweinitz, op. cit., pp. 240 ff.; and O. Clemen 
and O. Brenner in WA 38, 75—76. 

106 Cf. notes 65—66 and note 80 above. 


107 On Augusta, cf. Otakar Odlozilik, “Two Reformation Leaders of 
the Unitas Fratrum,’ Church History, IX (1940), 253—63. 

108 These two courses of action came to be closely identified; see 
note 98 above. 

109 Qn Weisse, cf. notes 66, 70—79 above. 

, ney See the references in Mueller, Geschichte, II, 45—46 in proof 
0 , 

111 Mueller has tried to show, ibid., pp.47—48, that the Brethren 
purposely permitted both translations to appear and circulate, in order 
to satisfy everyone. It is a tantalizing theory, but one would like to have 
a little more evidence before stating it as baldly as Mueller does. 

112 Cihula, op. cit., p.41, speaks of two delegates from the Unity to 
Luther; Mueller, Geschichte, II, 42, note 101, denies this. 

113 See the facts of publication, WA 38, 76—77, and the preface itself, 
pp. 78—80. 
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und rede zancken sol.” 114 Despite their strange manner of speak- 
ing, the Brethren —so Luther was convinced — “doch im grunde 
eben mit uns helligen und gleuben, das im Sacrament der war- 
hafftige leib und blut Christi empfangen werde.” Expressing the 
hope that the publication of the “Rechenschaft” would lead to more 
unity,!!5 Luther sent it on its way. 


Nevertheless the confusion caused by the differing transla- 
tions persisted. In order to clear up the confused situation as well 
as to inform themselves about the moral convictions and conditions 
among the German Lutherans, the Brethren sent out a delegation 
in 1535.26 Although the delegation was intended as an embassy 
to both the Lutherans and the Zwinglians, it never got beyond 
Wittenberg. Here the delegates spent four weeks, from March 21 
till April 18, in theological discussion. The chief subjects of con- 
versation were justification by faith and, as always, the Sacra- 
ments. Particular attention was devoted to the meaning of the 
“Rechenschaft,” which had described Christ’s presence in the Lord’s 
Supper as “consecrated, spiritual, powerful, and true.” 117 

When the discussions were completed, both Luther and Me- 
lanchthon were so pleased that they sent cordial letters back to 
Bohemia with the delegates.!18 Luther’s reaction to the visit was 
particularly enthusiastic. He had always maintained that “abunde 
satis est, si ecclesia sancta catholica in fide et doctrina consentit,” 
and more explicitly that “ubi haec duo sacramenta recte adminis- 





114 WA 38, 78; a little later on, p.79, he speaks of the Brethren’s 
“weise zu reden.” 


115 “Weil ich nu gern sehen wolt, das alle welt mit uns und wir mit 
aller welt eintrechtig wuerden inn einerley glauben Christi, zum wenig- 
sten, wo es mit den sprachen nicht kuend geschehen, doch mit dem 
hertzen und sinn,” WA 38, 79. 


116 Tt seems that some among the Brethren were advocating and 
practicing what seemed to the more pious to be libertinism and calling 
it Lutheranism; cf. note 99 above. Our knowledge of this delegation 
and of its work is derived chiefly from N. Slansky’s chronicle, reprinted 
in Anton Gindely (ed.), Quellen zur Geschichte der boehmischen 
Brueder, vornehmlich ihren Zusammenhang mit Deutschland betreffend, 
No. 19 of “Fontes Rerum Austraicarum” (Wien, 1859), 16—71. 


117 “| |. poswatne duchowne mocne a prawe,” ibid., p.46. The Czech 
text of the “Rechenschaft” seems never to have appeared in print; nor 
could I get access to the German translations. The Latin translation is 
reprinted in Balthasar Lydius, Waldensia (Rotterdam, 1616), Ib, 92—367, 
which I had the privilege of using at the library of the Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


118 Melanchthon’s letter, Corpus Reformatorum (Halle, p. 1834 ff.), 
2, 854, was most likely written at this time, not around February, as 
Bretschneider held; this is shown by a comparison with Luther’s letter 
and with Slansky’s account. 
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trantur, cetera omnia observata facilia sunt.” 149 This agreement 
had been established between the Unity and Luther; “in qua re 
seu sententia,” wrote Luther, referring to the Lord’s Supper, “non 
video, quid differamus, licet nos aliis verbis utamur. Verum, ut 
dicitur, frustra de verbis discepatur, ubi res ipsae conveniunt.” 12° 
Nor did differences in practice militate against that essential agree- 
ment; for, formulated Luther, “doctrina enim efficit aut christianos 
aut haereticos, vita autem sanctos aut peccatores.” 121 

Encouraged by this warm reception, the Brethren proceeded 
to work up a new confession of their faith and to present it to 
King Ferdinand.!22. This was the Confessio Bohemica of 1535. And 
although the monarch did not even deign to read the document, 
it eventually became the basis for the friendly relations between 
the Unity and Luther that brought on his endorsement of the 
Confessio in 1538. 

The Confessio Bohemica was presented to Ferdinand on No- 
vember 14, 1535, as the official doctrinal position of the Unity. 
Almost a year later —just why they waited so long is unclear — 
the Brethren sent Jan Augusta, Erasmus Sommerfeld, and Jiri 
Israel to Luther with the Confession and a letter of introduction.!23 
The letter, whose original is unfortunately lost,!** is a classic for 
its evangelical and irenic attitude.1*> In presenting their confession 





119 Luther to Benedict Baworinsky, April 18, 1535, in D. Martin 
Luthers Briefwechsel, Edited by Ludwig Enders, Gustav Kawerau, and 
others (Franckfurt, Calw, and Stuttgart, 1884 ff.; hereafter abbreviated 
as E-K), 10, 142; cf. also Luther’s statement that “es mus unns die 
offentliche warheit eynis machen unnd nit die eygensinnigckeit,” “An 
christlichen Adel” (1520), WA 6, 455, and notes 29 and 34 of this essay. 
This sentiment found its way into the seventh article of the Augsburg 
Confession; see the excellent exposition by Elert, Morphologie des Lu- 
thertums, I, 233—40. 

120 See note 114 above. 

121 The other letter from Luther to Bohemia under the same date 
and addressed to an unknown Benedict Gub, E-K 10, 143—44, is almost 
identical with the one to Baworinsky—so much so, in fact, that one 
suspects with Enders, E-K 10, 144, and Mueller, Geschichte, II, 58, note 
129, that the letter is a retranslation from a Czech translation of Luther’s 
letter to Baworinsky. Just how “Gub” could come from “Baworinsky” 
still remains a problem. 

122 The interesting story of this political attempt and of its failure, 
which is not sufficiently relevant to our problem to bear repetition here, 
is told for the first time by Mueller, Geschichte, II, 59—77, esp. 68—77. 

123 Augusta seems to have been the chief author, together with 
Roh, of the Confession; on Augusta see notes 107—108 above, and on 
Roh, notes 65—66 and note 80 above. 

124 It was burned in the great fire at Litomérice in 1546. To make 
matters worse, the existing copy, a Czech translation of the original, is 
to be had only in the Herrnhut manuscript. What we have on hand is 
Mueller’s translation of the translation! 

125 The Elders of the Bohemian Brethren to Luther, October 8, 1536, 
E-K 11, 93—97. 
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to Luther for his reaction and, if possible, his assistance with its 
publication, the Brethren were willing to be corrected, as they 
had been on the rebaptizing of converts from Catholicism,)** or to 
have Luther indicate his disagreement with any particular point by 
means of marginal glosses. As a reason for requesting his aid in 
publishing the Confession, they referred to the lack of printers 
and of Latin type and to the restrictions on printing in Bohemia; 
they were, of course, also very eager to receive endorsement from 
the leader of a strong religious and political bloc in the Empire. 


That endorsement was not immediately forthcoming. Luther 
was grateful to the Brethren for their willingness to clarify the 
issues, as well as for their gift. With the Confession he found him- 
self in substantial agreement: only two minor points were unclear 
to him. The Brethren stated “nusquam illum a ministro ab- 
solvendum esse, qui male actae vitae poenitentiam usque ad ex- 
tremum spiritum distulerit”; they also had men in their midst 
who preferred a celibate life. Luther expressed the desire that 
they clarify the first point and make it plain with regard to the 
second that this is purely a personal and optional matter.127 

On both these points the Brethren gave in to Luther. In June, 
1537, they sent another delegation to him with the revised Con- 
fession and a Latin translation of the “Rechenschaft,” now called 
“Apologia.” 128 Luther promised to have them both printed, though 
he added the warning that it might take some time. On the strength 
of that promise the Brethren circulated the report of the Re- 
former’s intended action all over Germany.!2® But for some rea- 
son — his health was very poor throughout this time — Luther did 
not get at the job as soon as the Brethren had expected and hoped. 
They therefore wrote to him on November 27, 1537, to repeat and 
emphasize their request and to remind him of his promise.12° No 
printer had been willing to undertake the printing at his own 
expense, was Luther’s explanation; but he promised to keep 
trying.131 





126 E-K 11, 94—95; this will be discussed in a subsequent article. 


127 Luther to the Elders of the Bohemian Brethren, November 5, 
1536, E-K 11, 118. 


128 Jt is in the Latin translation that the “Rechenschaft” is now 
available; see note 117 above. 


129 The narrative above is drawn from the letter of the Unity to 
Luther, November 27, 1537, E-K 11, 292—93. 


130 This is the letter referred to in the previous note, E-K 11, 291—94. 
Like the letter of October 8, 1536 (see note 124 above), it is accessible 
only “1 a German translation of a Czech translation of a lost Latin 
original. 


131 N. Slansky in Gindely, Quellen, p. 25. 
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Though he tried to find a printer, he did not succeed. Of 
making books, as the Preacher had pointed out, there is no end; 
and bad books were finding a more ready market than good ones. 
Therefore Luther felt obliged regretfully to return the manu- 
scripts to the Brethren with a word of deep admiration and sym- 
pathy for their patience and perseverance.132 But the Brethren 
would not be stopped by any monetary consideration, now that 
Luther’s approval of their Confession was assured. And so they 
sent the books back with a statement of their willingness to under- 
write the printing. Now Luther engaged George Rhau, his Wit- 
tenberg printer, and saw the “Apologia,” with Agricola’s preface,!** 
and the Confessio Bohemica, with his own preface, through the 
press. 

Thus it came to pass that after fifteen years of dealing and 
discussion, Luther and the Unitas Fratrum came to a public agree- 
ment. This agreement was attested to from Luther’s side by his 
preface and from the Unity’s side by the Confessio Bohemica. In 
a subsequent essay we shall seek to evaluate the Reformer’s en- 
dorsement of the Confessio Bohemica in the light of other union 
movements in which he was involved and to place the doctrinal 
considerations implied in that endorsement into the general context 
of Luther’s theology. 


Valparaiso University 





132 Luther to the Bohemian Brethren, E-K 11, 345—46. The date 
of the letter is questionable, but April 28, 1538, given by Kawerau, is 
almost impossible; cf. Mueller, Geschichte, II, 110, note 246, who is not 
sure, but suggests December 7, 1537. 

133 See “Luther’s Attitude,” p. 762, note 127. 
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Rhetoric in the New Testament. 


THE DICTION IN ROMANS AND HEBREWS 
By WALTER A. JENNRICH 


Our canonical writers and doctors possessed eloquence as well as 

wisdom, a kind of eloquence becoming in men of their character. 
Saint Augustine 

Oratory, as a general term, is properly defined as the 
power to sway an audience by eloquent speech. As far as is 
known, the art of such effective public speaking was first 
studied and taught in Greece, where it was called rhetoric. 
One of the early teachers of rhetoric in this proper sense was 
Gorgias, the Greek sophist, who brought his art to Athens in 
427 B.C. from his native city of Leontini in Sicily. He after- 
wards settled in Athens, where he continued the practice and 
teaching of rhetoric. Therefore it is generally agreed that 
Gorgias is the creator of a new artistic medium — Attic 
prose — which he developed into a somewhat artificial and 
flowery mode of expression. However, the impetus which he 
provided in this somewhat new and different field of literature 
gave rise in Athens to a new professional class of men — the 
orators — whose business generally was to write speeches for 
others to declaim, in particular for delivery in the courtroom. 
Chief among this new order were the so-called “Ten Attic 
Orators,” who developed rhetoric into a conscious art and 
formulated rules as to its form. In fact, the art of public speak- 
ing became so popular in Athens through the practice of these 
gifted speakers that even ordinary audiences adjudged them- 
selves capable critics in matters of style and language. For 
example, they were much alive to the charms of appropriate 
delivery and insisted on harmony and finish both of composi- 
tion and of presentation. They demanded the best possible in 
beauty of human expression, and because they sought the best, 
they did call forth the superb oratorical virtuosity of such out- 
standing men as Isocrates and Demosthenes. 


The present study neither suggests nor pretends to make 
the fantastic claim that the New Testament writers, any or all, 
slavishly imitated the literary style of classical Greek profes- 
sional authors. They were neither equipped nor inclined to do 
that, for it is highly improbable that even the most learned of 
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them, except perhaps Paul, had ever received a comprehensive 
rhetorical schooling in the works of the ancient orators, and so, 
assuredly none of them was bound in strict adherence to Greek 
literary technique. But this inquiry does intend to show that 
the writings of the New Testament, in particular the Epistles 
under consideration, do owe a greater debt to the literary 
artistry of their authors than has been usually accorded them. 

This rhetorical study is limited, at present, to an analysis 
of the style and language of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
Epistle to the Romans, because these letters offer the best 
representative examples of rhetorical style in the New Testa- 
ment and hence are an excellent preliminary to a more com- 
plete investigation of style in the whole New Testament. The 
standard of criticism according to which the language and 
method of the Epistles will be judged is based upon the rhetor- 
ical writings and criticisms of the ancient literary critics of 
classical Greek oratory, namely, Aristotle, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Demetrius of Phalerum, and Longinus. This is a 
most severe canon by which to examine the writings of the 
New Testament, for it is a rule of criticism meant primarily 
for application to classical literature. And hence, though the 
New Testament writings may seem to shine only with reflected 
glory in the comparison with the brilliance of classic artistry, 
they may gain in luster by the company they have kept for 
the moment and even reveal a hidden splendor distinctly 
their own. 

A brief word about these ancient critics and their respec- 
tive works on the subject of the rhetorical art will give the 
student of the New Testament a better appreciation of the 
value of their criticisms even when applied to Koine literature. 

That great systematizer Aristotle evaluated the various 
critical opinions which were freely discussed in his day and 
gathered the most pertinent of them into the most scientific 
treatise that has yet been written on the subject of rhetoric. 
His treatise, the Rhetoric —a remarkable product of its great 
author’s maturity — consists of three books, which present an 
elaborate and authoritative exposition of the art of oratory. 
But more important than the “letter” of the work is the “spirit” 
of the author. For he looks at rhetoric with the sincerity of 
a lover of truth and with the breadth of a lover of wisdom. He 
defines its function as “not to persuade, but to ascertain in any 
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given case the available means of persuasion.” And so through- 
out, the whole work is conceived in the same spirit of attention 
to truth rather than to mere persuasion, to matter rather than 
manner, to the solid facts of human nature rather than to the 
shallow blandishments of style. For this reason, the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle, while it furnishes much valuable information and 
criticism of ancient rhetoric as a distinctly Greek literary 
phenomenon, also does contain much literary criticism that 
is modern and of permanent interest. 

Much less rigid in form and less comprehensive in scope 
than the Rhetoric of Aristotle is the work entitled On Style, 
usually attributed to Demetrius of Phalerum. However, mod- 
ern scholarship has quite convincingly confirmed the view that 
this work on rhetoric, which bears Demetrius’ name, probably 
belongs to a later age—the age of Plutarch (d.120A.D.)! 
This would make the treatise more or less contemporaneous 
with the New Testament. However this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the author draws directly or indirectly from 
Peripatetic sources, particularly from the third book of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric and from Theophrastus’ lost work On Style. 
Among other things the author presents in simple fashion the 
essentials of good writing in prose style. He discusses and 
amply illustrates the different types of sentence structure and 
the figures of speech which are involved. He stands alone 
among extant writers in introducing the “forcible” as a sep- 
arate type of style in rhetoric. Though the work is not original 
in all its aspects, it is informative, interesting, and a valuable 
addition to the ancient works on literary criticism. 

The traditional title of the famous treatise Longinus, On 
the Sublime is retained for convenience, inasmuch as present- 
day scholarship (and especially W. Rhys Roberts) feels that it 
cannot be assigned to the historical Longinus of the third cen- 
tury.2 The internal evidence points strongly to the first cen- 
tury as the date of composition. Critics therefore assign him 
and his work, conjecturally, to a date not far from the year 
40 A.D. And so this work also is more or less contempora- 
neous with the New Testament. The broad aim of the short 
essay is to indicate the essential elements of an elevated style: 
for instance, the sublime style avoids such defects as turgidity, 





1 W. Rhys Roberts, Demetrius on Style, Intro. 
2 W. Rhys Roberts, Longinus, On the Sublime, Intro. 
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puerility, affectation, and bad taste and finds its inspiration in 
great thought and deep emotion, and expresses itself in noble 
diction and well-ordered composition. This work differs in its 
conception and spirit from the works of Aristotle and De- 
metrius in that the author, more in the modern vein, judges 
literature by its effect rather than by its content. For he states 
that the degree of loftiness is measured by the amount of trans- 
port it causes in the reader. And in this respect the author can 
be called the first of the “romantic critics,” and his essay will 
always remain one of the monuments in the history of literary 
criticism both ancient and modern. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on his own testimony, lived in 
Rome from 30 B.C., to 8 B.C., and he was probably still liv- 
ing there at the time of Christ’s birth. Within that time he 
was busily employed as a teacher of Greek literature and 
Greek views on public speaking to Roman youths of good 
family. He also found time to write both on these topics and 
on the early history of Rome, for his extant works include 
numerous rhetorical books and an opus entitled Roman Anti- 
quities. Because of his numerous essays on rhetorical sub- 
jects he is accounted as one of the most celebrated literary 
critics of ancient times. In his oratorical views he was strictly 
classical, for he encouraged the Greek literary world of his 
day to revert to the best Attic models of speaking and writing 
and to repudiate those pestilent affectations which, after the 
death of Alexander, had for many generations flaunted them- 
selves in the writing and speaking habits of his contemporaries. 
For us one of his chief merits is that he preserves the spirit 
of much lost criticism that is almost as old as Greek artistic 
prose itself. However, he was indebted to Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus alike for details and for principles. 

But the primary importance of Dionysius’ writings is this, 
that, better than any other ancient writer, he shows the canons 
of criticism by which ancient literature was judged. He dis- 
tinguishes the three modes of Greek prose composition as ex- 
emplified in the representative styles of its chief exponents: 
Thucydides representing the austere mode of composition; 
Isocrates, the smooth; and Demosthenes, the harmoniously 
blended. He devotes a separate essay to the rhetorical art of 
each of these titans of expression, and with a breadth of in- 
terest and a closely discriminating enthusiasm he discusses 
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both their merits and their faults. These excellent essays on 
the Attic orators contain a wealth of biographical detail, and 
their searching examination (well supported by ample quo- 
tation) of the formal characteristics of each constitute as near 
an approach to a history of literature as Greek antiquity has 
bequeathed to us. 

When we are fortunate enough to have the aid of these 
capable literary critics who know so well that noble style is 
but the reflection of those noble thoughts and feelings which 
“spring eternal from the human breast,” then a critical liter- 
ary analysis of Romans and Hebrews is not so much the “rattle 
of dry bones,” but rather “the warm clasp of a hand” and the 
forming of a new and close friendship with the authors. 
Though it may at first seem incongruous to subject the writ- 
ings of the New Testament to a canon of criticism evolved by 
these classical critics and intended primarily for application 
to the Greek classics, this apparent inconsistency disappears 
in the light of the universality of their principles. These prin- 
ciples quite naturally fall under four main heads, as follows: 

(1) A criticism of the diction. 


(2) A criticism of the composition of words—and the 
figures which embrace the sentence structure. 


(3) A criticism of the invention and arrangement of the 
subject matter. 


(4) A criticism of the moral quality or purpose of the 
speech as reflected by the principles set forth. 

In this present essay the diction of Romans and Hebrews 
will be subjected to the classical canon of the aforementioned 
critics. In addition, the diction of these two Epistles will be 
compared with the diction of the Aegineticus, a forensic ora- 
tion of Isocrates. Isocrates is the acknowledged master of 
artistic prose style in the Attic Greek, and his court-room 
speech, the Aegineticus, is a fine example of studied art in 
forensic oratory. Because it is a court speech, it does not 
possess to the full the highest excellencies of Isocrates’ rhetoric, 
but it does amply exemplify the Isocratean manner. It is of 
approximately the same length as Hebrews (being 13 Teubner 
pages), and therefore a comparison can readily be made on 
a statistical basis. 

Unfortunately a study of this sort presents many matters 
of detail that are more or less tedious and call for patience, 
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but one must bear in mind that it is only by the examination 
of details that one may come to a reasonably safe conclusion 
about principles. Even a cursory study of the works of literary 
critics will demonstrate the necessity of the warning that the 
general impression of an author which one gets after a com- 
paratively long study of him may not be a true one. That im- 
pression may be colored by past experience or by prejudice; 
in other words, may represent a purely personal idea of ex- 
cellence. In fact, the literary critic and, in particular, the stu- 
dent of Greek must continually guard against seeing in an 
author only what he wishes to see and making his work only 
the instrument for demonstrating the truth of a prejudice. 

Clear writing is a rare and cardinal excellence of style. 
Aristotle, indeed, regards simplicity of diction as the first 
essential of good writing, which must be (as he says) “clear 
without being mean.” He calls it “to hellenidzein,” that is, to 
use good clear Greek by employing proper terms and avoiding 
periphrastic and ambiguous diction.’ 

Similarly, Cicero puts clearness (sermo dilucidus) before 
ornament, asking how it is possible, “qui non dicat quod in- 
tellegamus, hunc posse quod admiremur dicere.”’* Horace 
commends lucidus ordo as a necessity for powerful speech. 
Quintilian allots the primacy to the same quality: “nobis prima 
sit virtus perspicuitas, propria verba, rectus ordo, non in 
longum dilata conclusio; nihil neque desit neque superfluat.”’ © 


Dionysius mentions purity as an excellence of diction, 
which embraces two ideas, namely, correctness of idiom and, 
secondly, the avoidance of obsolete and peculiar words.’ Cor- 
rectness, or precision, of diction is, according to his definition, 
obtained by a careful and exact choice of words; or, as he him- 
self explains it: it places no word without plan or purpose in 
a sentence. Further, it aims at employing the common, the 
usual, and the proper word. Reversely stated, this implies that 
diction avoid the vulgarity or tastelessness which arises from 
the use of old-fashioned or obsolete words and peculiar or 
strange vocabulary. The virtue of pure diction is that the 


3 Aristotle, Poet., XXII, 1; cf. Rhet., III, 2. 1; III, 5. 19. 

4 Cicero, de Orat., III, 9. 38. 

5 Horace, Ars Poetica, 40. 

6 Quintilian, Inst. Or., VIII, 2. 22. 

7 Dionysius’ criticism of diction is found in De Isocr., 2. 11. 
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words convey a meaning which is easily understood and can- 
not be construed ambiguously. 


Among the Attic orators, Isocrates and Lysias, more espe- 
cially, are representative examples of pure, plain diction, while 
Thucydides employs a more elaborate vocabulary, which is re- 
garded by some critics as a serious fault in his style, since it 
contributes to much of the ambiguity of his history. 

All the critics, ancient as well as modern, unite in extolling 
the excellence of simple diction as being the primary requisite 
of good prose composition, because it alone promotes that all- 
important perspicuity, or clarity, which is a necessity for every 
means of communication between men, whether it be oral or 
written. And it is well that the preacher of today bear in 
mind this necessary first precept of style and always con- 
sciously endeavor to express the truths of God’s Word in a 
plain, simple choice of words so that even the children can 
readily understand the sweet message of the Gospel. 

The basic vocabulary of Hebrews numbers approximately 
2,580 words. This count includes only nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
adverbs, etc., or, in other words, that part of diction which most 
naturally reflects either a tendency towards simplicity or 
grandeur in vocabulary. Of this total, about 2,250 words are 
the common, ordinary, and usual words of Greek classical 
prose and New Testament literature. Expressed in ratio form, 
this means that out of every 52 words which the author em- 
ploys, 45 are of the common type, easily understandable to 
the average person. Or, on a percentage basis, 89% of the 
diction attains the virtue of purity. 

In Romans, Paul uses about 3,530 words, of which ap- 
proximately 3,195 words, or 64 out of every 71, comprise the 
simple and ordinary word usage, which is a percentage of 91. 

The Aegineticus of Isocrates numbers about 1,375 words, 
of which 1,355 are classified as usual and common in good 
Attic prose. Or, in ratio form, 54 out of 55 words eed re- 
flect a simple and ordinary diction. 

Hence, on a comparative basis the vocabulary of Isocrates 
is to a greater degree Lysian in its simplicity than either 
Romans or Hebrews. However, neither of them can be said to 
violate this first rule of good writing, since both Hebrews 
(89%) and Romans (91%) do show a simplicity of vocabulary 
which is by far the most dominant feature of their diction. 
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Then, too, their inferior showing to Isocrates can be explained 
to some extent by the fact that the New Testament writers 
were compelled by the demands of the new faith to utilize 
and even coin a new terminology in order to explain ade- 
quately the new ideas and concepts which Christianity set 
forth. 

And yet, to a greater degree than even what is taken as 
their classic model Isocrates, the author of Hebrews and Paul 
in Romans have a general bent towards grandeur in their 
diction. This is evident from the many instances in which 
they do not strictly and altogether avoid strange, archaic, and 
poetic diction. Especially is this tendency conspicuous in He- 
brews, where the author’s more dignified and select vocab- 
ulary represents 330 words of the total 2,580, or 7 out of every 
52 words (11%). Paul’s penchant for a more distinctive vocab- 
ulary is shown by the 335 words of the total 3,530 which may 
be classed as out of the ordinary (9%), while Isocrates in the 
Aegineticus uses only 18 words (1.7%) which are not com- 
mon in Attic prose. However, it must be remembered that his 
percentage is higher in his epideictic speeches. 

This select and choice use of words in Hebrews and Ro- 
mans is apparent in many ways and falls under various classi- 
fications. But it must be remembered that the vocabulary of 
the New Testament must take into account the use of a word 
over a long period of time, from the classic to the later Koine 
usage. Also to be considered is the influence of the LXX and 
the later ecclesiastical Greek. Accordingly, in the attempt to 
classify the vocabulary of New Testament writings, words 
which occur in secular authors down to and including Aristotle 
(d. 322 B.C.) are regarded as belonging to the classical period 
of the language and are classified accordingly. Words first met 
with between B.C.322 and B.C.150 are regarded as later 
Greek. It is in this class that the influence of the LXX makes 
itself felt for the period between B. C. 280 and B. C. 150. Words 
which occur within the period of the New Testament Koine 
writers are listed as such. Likewise, in a few instances the 
ecclesiastical writings of the period after the Apostles reflect 
usage of words as in the New Testament canon of the Scrip- 
tures. However, in all this classification of New Testament 
vocabulary according to hard and fast chronological lines, the 
student of Greek must be careful to obviate, in some measure, 
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the incorrect impression which the rigor of such a method 
might give. For it has often happened that in investigating the 
age of some word, the student discovers that a word which has 
dropped out of use for whole stretches of time suddenly and 
unaccountably reappears. Therefore, at best, any study of New 
Testament vocabulary must be content with only general re- 
sults and conclusions. No definite statements can be made, 
but only the probability can be suggested. In accord with this 
word of caution, the following statistics are presented only as 
a general indication of the “flair” which the author of Hebrews 
and Paul had for a more select and choice use of diction. 

The author of Hebrews uses about 87 words which are 
classified as either rare, unusual, archaic, or poetic in classic 
Greek. That is to say, if the author had lived in the period 
of the flourishing of Attic prose, 87 words (3%) of his 
vocabulary would be distinctly out of the ordinary; and this 
exhibits a rather strong tendency towards grandeur in vocab- 
ulary, as Dionysius calls it. 

Paul, likewise, in Romans exhibits a choice use of vocab- 
ulary as far as classical Attic prose is concerned, for 115 words 
(3%) of his treasury of vocables are distinctly unusual. But 
Dobschuetz almost grudgingly remarks: “Was wir bei Paulus 
finden, ist nicht der Sprachreichtum eines gewandten Redners, 
und doch gegenueber volkstuemlicher Sprache ist es ein Wort- 
reichtum.” § 

In both cases, then, these New Testament writers compare 
favorably with Isocrates (1.7%) in occasionally “dressing up” 
their speech pattern with distinctive diction. 

In addition to words which are rare in classical Greek, 
about 40 words (1.5%) in Hebrews and 70 words (2%) in 
Romans are not even to be found in classical Greek literature. 
Now, one would reasonably expect an even greater change in 
New Testament Koine vocabulary than a mere 2% introduc- 
tion of new words, considering the 300 to 400 years which 
elapsed between the end of the so-called classic age and the 
writing of the New Testament canon. Hence, this 2% change 
in vocabulary through the passing years is extremely insig- 
nificant in comparison with the overwhelming 98% of vocables 
which belong to the storehouse of classic literature. This is 





8 Dobschuetz, E. von, “Zum Wortschatz und Stil des Roemerbriefs,” 
in Zeitschrift fuer die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1934. 33 Bd. 
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more evident when one considers that 94.5% of the words in 
Hebrews and 95% in Romans are the usual and ordinary words 
of good Attic prose in common use by the Athenian orators. 

Studying the vocabulary of these books within their proper 
sphere and period of New Testament Koine, one notices that 
the tendency towards grandeur in diction becomes more pro- 
nounced. This is easily illustrated by the fact that 60 of the 
words in Hebrews can be classified as rare, unusual, or archaic 
in New Testament Koine, LXX, and ecclesiastical writings 
(2.3%), while 140 are hapax legomena in New Testament 
literature (5%). In other words, 7.3% of the vocabulary is 
distinctive in New Testament Koine literature. 

In Romans, likewise, Paul exhibits a distinct fondness for 
rich vocabulary. About 75 words (2%) in Romans fall into 
this category, while another 85 words (2.5%) are hapazx lego- 
mena in this particular Epistle. This accounts for a total of 
4.5% of the diction in Romans, which is distinctive in New 
Testament Koine literature. 

By comparison, Hebrews shows a greater emphasis on rich 
vocabulary than Romans — a fact which may reflect the richer 
cultural background of the author of the former Epistle. 

Thus far considered, both in the period of classical and 
Koine literature, Romans and especially Hebrews reflect a dis- 
tinctively choice diction approaching close to that of Thucyd- 
ides. 

It should be emphasized that the inclusion of select and not 
altogether simple words in Hebrews and Romans does not mar 
to any appreciable degree the purity of their diction. For, 
though they have not always avoided using rare, unusual, 
archaic, poetic, and even foreign words, they have not become 
guilty of the tastelessness or lack of beauty which arises from 
an injudicious use of such a diction. If (together with Isoc- 
rates) they cannot be said to be the equal of Lysias in purity 
and simplicity of vocabulary, yet they are close rivals. And 
of the two, Paul is more Lysian in simplicity, while the author 
of Hebrews is more Thucydidean in richness of diction. 

Another important feature of diction is the figurative ex- 
pression. The trope, or metaphor, is the use of a particular 
word in other than its normal sense, e.g., “Herod is a fox” 
(metaphor). Isocrates is judicious in his use of tropes. His 
general practice is to: avoid them and use the individual word 
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in its proper sense, but when he does employ them (as 
Dionysius remarks), they are proportionately blended. By 
this he means that Isocrates blends the figurative expression 
sparingly into his sentences and not in a “heaped-up” manner. 
In this respect his diction differs little from that of Lysias, 
who prefers common words in their natural sense. 

The special quality of a trope is that it lends vividness to 
the style and adds graphic detail to the narrative. Now, it is 
easily recognized that though the trope does give vividness, at 
the same time it militates against purity. Therefore Dionysius 
is very emphatic in insisting that, first and foremost, perspi- 
cuity is the governing principle of good diction and it must 
preserve this purity and plainness by a judicious and sparing 
use of figurative expressions. 

Aristotle speaks in a similar vein in his discussion of the 
metaphor. He grants that it is useful in prose in that it gives 
clearness, pleasantness, and a “foreign air.” But care must be 
taken to choose an appropriate metaphor, i. e., it should not be 
farfetched, but fitting to the subject which it modifies, e. g., to 
call poetry the “scream” of Calliope is altogether improper to 
the dignity of the Muse of Poetry. For this reason, Aristotle 
presents a rule which is useful to bear in mind for using the 
metaphor to its best advantage. If one wishes to adorn and 
elevate the subject, draw the metaphor from a better element. 
Improper use of the metaphor, either one that is unfitting or 
farfetched, is one of the defects of diction which, according 
to Aristotle, produces coldness of style. 

Longinus also gives consideration to the use and proper 
place of the metaphor in prose. He notes that “with regard to 
the number of metaphors to be employed, Caecilius seems to 
assent to the view of those who lay it down that not more than 
two, or at the most three, should be ranged together in the 
same passage. Demosthenes is, in fact, the standard in this, 
as in other matters.” But Longinus himself is far too liberal 
in his thinking to be so mathematical as to the frequency of 
its use. He takes a larger view when he presents his own feel- 
ings about the matter. He continues: “I accept that view, but 
still for number and boldness of metaphors I maintain, as 
I said in dealing with figures, that strong and timely passion 
and noble sublimity are the appropriate palliatives. For it is 
the nature of the passions, in their vehement rush, to sweep 
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and thrust everything before them, or rather to demand 
hazardous terms as altogether indispensable. They do not 
allow the hearer leisure to criticize the number of the meta- 
phors because he is carried away by the fervor of the 
speaker.” ® 

In the same category with the metaphor belongs the simile, 
which Aristotle defines as a metaphor plus a word of com- 
parison expressed (which would be as). It is useful in prose, 
but classical Greek permits it a not frequent use, because it 
is poetical (being the invention and favorite device of the epic 
bard Homer). 

In contrast with the sparing use of the metaphor and simile 
in good Greek prose, the English language is very liberal and 
lavish in adorning style with metaphorical expressions. Hence, 
obviously, it is difficult for the critic of modern prose to get 
an adequate impression of the effect produced on the ancients 
by the use of metaphors in prose except as they recognized 
their use in poetry. As a matter of fact, English prose is so 
thoroughly shot through with metaphors that some of the 
figures objected to by the ancients hardly strike the modern 
as being in bad taste in Greek prose. For example, Longinus 
severely censures two metaphors of Gorgias as being too dar- 
ing: “Xerxes, the Persian Zeus,” and “vultures, living sepul- 
chers,” but to the modern ear accustomed to such high-flown 
hyperbole, these metaphors seem rather tame. Longinus criti- 
cizes those who use this manner to excess when he says: 
“Often, when they think themselves inspired, their supposed 
ecstasy is mere childish folly.” 1° 

The student of English is amazed to note that throughout 
the entire Aegineticus Isocrates employed only four metaphors 
(less than %%). And this, according to Dionysius, is the spe- 
cial virtue of good clear Greek. And it is here that the diction 
of the New Testament offends against good Attic prose style. 
For example, Hebrews has approximately 115 metaphors and 
metaphorical expressions and 9 similes (4.5% of the diction), 
while Romans, though more moderate, also exceeds the meas- 
ure of the classic standard with 74 metaphors and 19 similes 
(2.5%). Of course, this abundance in Hebrews is due in great 
part to the allegorical treatment and to the inspired manner 





9 Longinus, On the Sublime (ed. W. Rhys Roberts, pp. 121, 123) 
10 Longinus, op. cit., ITI, 2. 2. 
34 
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which the author employs in the handling of the subject matter. 
But classical Greek would not permit such elaborate allegory. 
This is rather the influence of Oriental character and custom — 
a natural and genuine product of the Hebrew mind. So, too, 
Paul’s thoughts traverse the stately heights of Oriental imag- 
ery, as they also descend to the profound depths of mystic 
devotion. And then, too, it is the natural tendency for a lan- 
guage in its development, especially in its later history, to tend 
towards a freer use of words other than the primary meaning. 
That is true in the case of the Greek language. The Koine 
literature, being more of a popular character, reflects the idio- 
matic and metaphorical usage of words. 

Note a few of the metaphors in Hebrews which would 
surely be disallowed by the ancient critics (with the possible 
exception of Longinus) on the grounds of their gross exaggera- 
tion, while to the modern reader they have a fresh picturesque- 
ness of speech. “Who maketh His angels and His ministers a 
flame of fire” (1:7). In chapter 5:12-13 milk is metaphorically 
used for the essential and elemental matters of instruction and 
learning. In 12:1 “a cloud of witnesses” very strikingly illus- 
trates the great and countless numbers of the saints. 

However, in the case of similes both writers conform ad- 
mirably to Aristotle’s requisites of fittingness and not too fre- 
quent usage. Nor are they of the extended length to which 
Homer goes in his similes, which he sometimes stretches out 
beyond the point of comparison. This latter type of simile is 
strictly poetical and the prerogative of the epic bard alone. 

But judged by their own age and in the light of the ex- 
tenuating circumstances, Hebrews and Romans exhibit a 
natural, freer, and more abundant use of the metaphor. And 
to their credit, speaking from the point of view of human 
critical standards, it must be said that while the metaphors and 
similes at times are an exaggeration, nonetheless they do add 
a vital vividness and graphic detail to the diction. Judging by 
the old classical standard (and that of Dionysius in particular), 
a critic would say that the New Testament writers have not 
been judicious in their use of tropes and that they have not 
appropriately blended them into their style. Rather, in the 
opinion of Dionysius, the tropical expressions mar the perspi- 
cuity of the diction. The devout Bible student will, of course, 
say, So much the worse for old Dionysius! 
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In summarizing the results of this essay, one may say that 
in general the diction of both Romans and Hebrews favorably 
measures up to the classical standard established by the an- 
cient critics. Like that of Isocrates, its dominant feature is the 
usage of common and ordinary words, which are readily un- 
derstandable to the average person. Thereby it achieves a 
simplicity and clarity demanded by and characteristic of good 
Attic prose. As is the case with Isocrates, a touch of Thucyd- 
idean grandeur and the flavor of culture and wide reading 
in literature is added by the New Testament writers in the 
way of a judicious selection of choice vocabulary and even a 
few foreign words of Hebraic origin. This is especially true of 
Hebrews. Greater vividness is achieved by a moderate use of 
telling and pictorial similes, but, unlike Isocrates, the diction 
does offend classic taste in the too frequent employment of 
metaphors and tropical expressions. If it cannot be said that 
the author of Hebrews and Paul in Romans are the equal of 
Isocrates in beauty of diction, yet, we maintain, they do not 
fall far short of him. 
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Homiletics 





A Series of Sermon Studies 
for the New Church Year 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 Joun 4:1-7 


The Text and the Day. —“Bestow bounteously upon us, 
we beseech Thee, Lord, the Spirit (in order) to think things 
that are good and to perform them promptly: that we, who 
cannot exist without Thee, may be made strong to live by Thee; 
through. ...” This literal translation of the ancient Leonine 
Collect for this Sunday helps to emphasize the key thoughts 
in the text — “be of God,” “be born of God,” “know the Spirit 
of God,” “know the Spirit of truth,” “know the spirit of error,” 
“know God.” Our whole being, our physical as well as our 
spiritual existence, depends on God, in whom we live and 
move and have our being (Acts 17:28). 


Notes on Meaning. — The Apostle John has no thought of 
penning up the Christians on islands isolated from contact with 
agencies that might undermine faith in Christ and true spiritu- 
ality. He leaves the Christians where they are in the stream of 
life, surrounded by all the current thought tendencies, Chris- 
tian, semi-Christian, non-Christian, and calls upon them to 
exercise their judgment in distinguishing the good from the 
bad, the acceptable from the non-acceptable. The criterion 
which he lays down for them, by which they are to judge 
whether a teacher professing faith in Christianity is trust- 
worthy or not, is to be accepted as a brother in the faith or 
not, is not involved nor does it entail long, arduous theological 
training. The criterion is very simple: “Every spirit that con- 
fesses that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God.” Any- 
thing to the contrary flows from the mind of false prophets 
and must be recognized as the spirit of error. The crucial 
phrase around which every thought in our text revolves is 
ek tou theou. Eight times in rapid succession it marches 
through our verses, emphasizing upon each occurrence that 
faith in Christ is something that flows from the very inner 
Being of God into the heart of man through the means of 
grace and can never be engendered in man apart from God. 
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“To know God” is equivalent to have faith in God. Behind 
the words “to know God,” “to be born of God,” lies the whole 
work of the Holy Ghost as summarized in Luther’s explana- 
tion to the Third Article. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — Do not engage in polemics. St. Paul’s 
words: “Preach the Word; be instant in season and out of 
season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all longsuffering and doc- 
trine” (2 Tim. 4:2), must not be misapplied here. The terms 
“false prophets” and “spirit of anti-Christ” in the text are 
general, practically synonymous with “world,” and do not war- 
rant a blacking out of v. 7. 

Preaching Emphases. — “Love” is the term that needs em- 
phasis. In a world where the word “love” is known, but where 
the characteristics of love are sparsely practiced, where the 
first fervent love of Christians is chilled by a cold war in 
politics, economics, social life, and religion, where the individ- 
ual must struggle for existence, where he finds soul interests 
buried under rising heaps of debris composed of vanity, greed, 
lust for power, a mad chase after money, a frenzied interest in 
loose living, an avid hunger for intellectualism — in this world 
the message that our people must hear is the message of love, 
of love toward one another growing out of love of God, love 
of Christ, love of everything embodied in the Word of Recon- 
ciliation. 

Problem and Goal.— The preacher’s problem is to have 
the people realize anew the source of all love and let them see 
the duties and privileges which naturally flow from such love. 
On the one hand, the love of God should increase the love of 
the members within the congregation for one another. On the 
other hand, the love of God should alert the conscience so that 
it will not be misled by false prophets and permit the soul to 
lose real life and heaven. 


Outline: 


WHAT WILL YOU DO BECAUSE YOU KNOW 
GOD LOVES YOU? 


I. You will confess Christ. 
II. You will carefully prove every spirit to see whether he 
is of God. 
III. You will lift up your voice against the spirit of error. 
IV. You will heartily love your brethren. 
ALEx Wo. C. GuEBERT 
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NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 Tim. 6:6-10 


The Text and the Day. — The chief thought for this Sun- 
day is in the words of the Introit: “(God is mine Helper.” The 
Collect implores: “Let Thy merciful ears, O Lord, be open to 
the prayers of Thy humble servants.” After listing the sins and 
subsequent punishments of Israel as warnings for us, the 
Epistle comforts: “God is faithful . . . who will with the temp- 
tation also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to 
bear it.’—The sermon can make effective use of these 
thoughts, especially in the conclusion, for the text shows that 
those who “will be rich” are in danger of losing the great gain 
of godliness. They must seek God’s help against this tempta- 
tion. He will help them. 

Notes on Meaning. — V.6: porismos, not “gain,” but 
“means of gain.” The thought is not: The two separate states 
of the heart, godliness and contentment, together bring great 
gain. There is no true godliness without contentment. Con- 
tentment is always a part of godliness. The proper interpreta- 
tion: Godliness — and contentment is always part of it—is a 
great means of gain. Thus there are two separate thoughts in 
v.6, i.e. (1) godliness is a great means of gain, (2) content- 
ment is a necessary part of true godliness. The first thought 
is treated in Part I of the outline, the second in Part II. — 
V.7: This verse gives a very logical explanation of the con- 
tented Christian’s disinterest in earthly gain. Lenski: “What 
is so striking is Paul’s hoti and the thought it contains, that 
because we cannot bring anything away, we brought nothing 
along when we arrived. ... The two second aorists are exact 
opposites: did bring in—to bring out.” —V.8 states with 
what true godliness is content. Skepasmata, literally “cover- 
ings,” thus both clothing and shelter. — V. 9: boulomenoi plou- 
tein, not those who are rich, but those who desire to be rich, 
those who desire to have possessions far above their needs. 
Empiptousin, the present tense, denoting repeated, continued 
action, “they keep falling.” — V.10: Philargyria, money love. 
Lenski: “All things that are bad may grow out of money-love 
as shoots grow out of a root, nothing good ever grows out 
of it.” Oregomenoi, literally: reaching after, aspiring to, “to 
give one’s self up to” (Thayer); here best translated by “cul- 
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tivating” (Lenski), cultivating the love of money. By cultivat- 
ing love of money some have already been made to wander 
away from the faith. They have thus lost the great gain of 
godliness. Paul knows of such; their experience is a pointed 
warning. “Themselves,” it was their own doing. “Sorrows” 
(Thayer: pains), both in this life and in that which is to come. 
Note the tone of sadness in the last part of this verse. 


Preaching Pitfalls. —It is well to remember that the text 
advocates contentment with the things necessary for life; it 
does not advocate asceticism, the attitude of contempt for any- 
thing above the barest necessities. Scripture does not oppose 
the temperate use of God’s many earthly gifts; it opposes their 
misuse. We misuse them when we develop an ungodly love 
for them, when we place the desire for them above all else 
and make their possession our chief aim in life. — The Gospel 
must be added, for it is not directly contained in the text. It is, 
however, implied in the words “godliness is a great means of 
gain.” When these words are dealt with in Part I, the Gospel 
can be brought out fully and richly. Godliness is the state of 
being in faith in Christ and of living a consecrated life as a 
fruit of such faith. It is a means of great gain, not because we 
ourselves merit the promised temporal and heavenly blessings 
of godliness, but solely because Christ earned them for us, 
and we receive them by God’s grace through faith. — The Gos- 
pel should again be added at the end of Part III. Those of our 
hearers who are beset by the dangerous sin of money-love will 
need the comfort and the strengthening of the Gospel. 


Preaching Emphases. — The stress in this sermon is on 
two main thoughts. (1) By grace through faith in Christ we 
Christians enjoy great earthly and great heavenly blessings. 
(2) Love of money, the craving to become rich, will, if not 
curbed, cause us to lose our faith and thus to lose the blessings 
of godliness. We must seek strength of faith through God’s 
Word and Sacrament so that we can overcome this desire for 
riches and view this perishable world with the contentment 
characteristic of true godliness. 


Problem and Goal. — The love of money and the desire for 
wealth are the mainsprings of life around us. The dollar is the 
key to comfort, honor, power, yes, to life itself. The Chris- 
tian’s flesh desires these rewards of wealth. It is so easy, yes, 
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almost necessary, to develop and cultivate the attitude of 
loving money and of striving to become rich. — The goal of the 
sermon is to warn the Christian against the danger of money- 
love and to persuade him by the power of God’s Word to see 
with new joy the great gain of godliness and to view the world 
not with desire for riches, but with contentment. 


Outline: 
LET NOT THE LOVE OF MONEY ROB YOU OF THE GREAT 


GAIN OF GODLINESS 


I. True godliness is a means of great gain (v. 6). 
A. It has the promise of the life that now is (1 Tim. 


B. 


4:8 a). 
It has the promise of the life which is to come (1 Tim. 
4:8b). 


II. True godliness views the world with contentment. 


A. 


B. 


Contentment is a necessary part of true godliness 
(v. 6). 


Since we have brought nothing into this world be- 
cause we can carry nothing out, why should we 
Christians, then, strive to get rich now? (V. 7.) 

In this world we Christians seek only the food, rai- 


ment, and lodging of passing strangers—no more 
(v. 8). 


III. The discontented who are bent on getting rich are in 
danger of losing the great gain of godliness. 


A. 


B. 


Money love is a root from which all evils and no 
good may grow (v.10 a). 

Those who seek to be rich keep falling into tempta- 
tions, snares, and lusts, which sink men into destruc- 
tion and perdition (v. 9b). 

Some who cultivated love of money have thereby 


been made to wander away from faith into destruc- 
tion (v.10b). A. R. RIEep 
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TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 Cor. 3:11-17 


The Text and the Day. — The Standard Gospel Lesson pre- 
sents Jesus weeping over Jerusalem, yet determined to save 
and continuing on to the cross. The Epistle Lesson presents 
the Holy Spirit endowing His Church with gifts to profit 
withal. God is in deep earnest in behalf of man. He calls us 
to be laborers together with Him, to preach the Gospel, to 
build the Church. 


Notes on Meaning. — Paul refers to the continuous activ- 
ity in the construction of the spiritual temple of God: the 
accession of souls by mission work, their growth in knowledge 
by indoctrination, their untiring application to love and worth- 
while, God-pleasing church work in general. The context in- 
dicates that the occasion for this discourse was the confusion 
of errors, which interrupted and hindered true progress. Paul 
presents three groups of people who claimed membership and 
architectural talent: the wise, who will enjoy a reward; the 
unwise, who receive no reward; the vicious, who will be 
punished. The wisdom of Paul consisted in laying the one and 
only true foundation. He is the master builder who starts and 
then directs. — V. 12 shifts from the pos of v. 10 to the building 
material, sorted as permanent or as perishable and useless. 
The choice of the pos and of the material requires wisdom. — 
The day is the day when the building is completed and the 
workers lay aside their tools: the Day of Judgment. See 1 Cor. 
4:5. The passage reminds us of the importance of faith and 
love on that Day, Matt. 25:31-46.— The fire (vv. 13-15) first 
probes, and then it reveals either stability or dross and ashes. — 
To ergon, in this connection church work, is classified in vv. 14 
and 15, and in v. 15 it is disconnected from the worker in that 
he is stripped from his perishing work. — V. 16 introduces an 
appeal to the members and to their dignity as the temple of 
God and closes with the fearful warning that the just God will 
avenge any wrong done to His Church. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — Do not conclude from the possibility 
of marring the temple that it is destructible, Matt. 16:18. — The 
unwise builder (v.15) is saved not by his sincerity, zeal, or 
fanaticism. He is saved by faith in Him on whom and to whom 
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he endeavored to build. — Purgatory can be extinguished by 
a brief reference to hemera, dokimasei, epoikodomesen. 

Preaching Emphases. — Christ, the Church’s one Founda- 
tion, must be preached. The wisdom of building on Him per- 
manent material with the proper means must be stressed. Em- 
phasize Paul’s reference to the individual (hekastos). Three 
results of activity: reward and joy; no reward, but disappoint- 
ment; punishment and pain. The reward is of grace. The 
building is done by preaching and living the true doctrine; 
the defiling of it is done by teaching and living false doctrine. 
The wood, grass, straw, signifies valueless doctrine and self- 
chosen service. Point out that the building is to be done at 
home, in the Christian school, in congregational life, in contact 
with people. We fetch the material, and God embodies it in 
the temple. To bring a soul to God is service far superior to 
self-chosen service. 

Problem and Goal.— Draw the hearers away from the 
vagaries of personal opinions on church work to the Bible 
principles of God-pleasing building of the temple. Mark 16: 
15-16; Matt. 28: 19-20; James 5:19-20; John 15:16; Matt. 5:16. 
Convince the hearers that the saving of human souls is better 
service than the entertaining of their pleasures, evangelizing 
better than socializing. Let us all join the first group. 


Outline: 
THE WISE MASTER BUILDERS OF THE CHURCH 
I. They build wisely. 

A. Three groups: the wise, the unwise, the vicious. 

B. The master builders ever keep in mind that they are 
building the temple of God, the one and only a 
edifice in this world, v. 16. 

C. They build on Jesus Christ, the one and only Founda- 
tion of God’s Church, v.11; 1 Pet.2:4-7. This is 
wisdom. 

D. In this they differ from those who defile the temple 
(v.17), craftily commending themselves and worldly 
wisdom (see vv. 18-20) as the foundation and ma- 
terial. 


II. They build solidly and permanently. 


A. They sort all material, select and use only the valu- 
able and priceless; they employ as tools only the 
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means of grace, as good stewards teaching and liv- 
ing the Gospel everywhere. They pray fervently for 
success, v. 7b. This is wisdom. 

B. In this they differ from the unwise, who use perish- 
able material, teaching and living the doctrines of 
men. 

III. They only are blessed by the Lord with a reward. 

A. God will examine and reveal the work of each 
builder. 

1. The defilers will be punished by Him. 
2. The unwise will suffer loss. 
3. The wise will be rewarded. 

B. The individual builder, man, woman, child, should 
examine the manner, the means, the purpose, of his 
work, and ever strive to please the Lord by joining 
and abiding with the wise master builders under 
God’s direction and blessing. G. H. SmuKAuL 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
1 Tuess. 5: 14-24 


The Text and the Day. — In the Epistle for today St. Paul 
stresses the primary facts of the Gospel and the grace of God 
bestowed on him in the preaching of that Gospel. In the Gos- 
pel for the day, Christ shows the need we all have of divine 
mercy and forgiveness. 

Notes on Meaning. — The Thessalonians, like the Philip- 
pians, were very dear to the Apostle’s heart. His mission in 
Thessalonica had been more than ordinarily successful. He 
had experienced much joy in that city. But opposition by 
fanatical Jews had driven Paul and his co-workers out of 
Thessalonica prematurely. In his absence the Apostle was de- 
famed and his whole purpose misrepresented. The Thessa- 
lonian Christians stood up well under persecution. Yet they 
needed to be warned against prevalent evils, strengthened in 
their weakness, and comforted in their sorrows. 

V.14. Brethren — primarily the presbyters referred to in 
vv. 12-13. It was their duty to instruct, warn, comfort, etc. 
But all church members are included as having similar obliga- 
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tions. — Unruly, disorderly, probably as not working, neglect- 
ing human duties, because they were looking for the Lord’s 
early return. — Feeble-minded, discouraged, fainthearted, low- 
spirited, either because of concern for their own standing in 
grace or for the condition of their beloved dead when Christ 
would return. — Weak, not physically, but in knowledge and 
faith. — Patient, or forbearing, not only toward members of 
the household of faith, but toward all in the community. 

V.15. The Christian, imbued with the Spirit of Christ, has 
but one set of principles, not two, in dealing with fellow- 
believers and with those outside the Church. 


V.16. Rejoice always (cf. Phil. 4:4), under all conditions. 
Only a child of God, assured of the Father’s love and forgive- 
ness in Christ, can do that. 


V.17. Maintain a prayerful attitude at all times; commune 
with the Lord in your heart anywhere. Persevere in prayer. 


V.18. Not “for everything,” but “in everything,” under 
all circumstances. Show a cheerful resignation to God’s will 
and a happy spirit of trust in His wisdom and mercy. “This,” 
such a spirit of gratitude, God rightly expects of His redeemed 
children. 


V.19. Quench not; cf. Eph. 4:30, grieve not. By neglect of 
prayer, by failure to rejoice in the Lord and to thank Him for 
all His benefits, the gracious work of the Holy Spirit is 
checked. Ultimately He leaves those who persistently oppose 
His influence. 


Vv. 20-21. Prophesyings — originally, the miraculous gift 
in the early Church of setting forth divine truth in an ecstatic, 
enthusiastic, and convincing manner. Now, any orderly proc- 
lamation of divine truth, the preaching or teaching of God’s 
Word. — Prove, check such declarations with the inspired 
Scripture; test all teaching by the revealed truth; accept and 
hold what is good and true; reject all error. 

V. 22. Appearance or form of evil. Christians cannot be 
too cautious in avoiding all evil, for the sake of their own 
souls and not to give offense to others. 

Vv. 23-24. A most beautiful prayer and benediction, well 
suited for confirmation and other occasions, or as a pulpit 
benediction. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — The many injunctions in the text can 
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easily lead the preacher into lecturing and moralizing. Make 
it clear that these admonitions and exhortations were ad- 
dressed to “saints,” who, however, were not yet perfected 
saints. They needed guidance and encouragement for progress 
in sanctification. The virtues which the Apostle calls for must 
be set forth as specifically Christian virtues, as the outflow of 
faith in Christ and love to Christ. 

Preaching Emphases. — The nobility and the beauty of a 
truly Christian life should be brought out in bold relief. 
Though the Christian must renounce much, his compensation 
is great, even in this life. In Christ he has obtained salvation 
and with peace and joy, a spirit of contentment and thanks- 
giving, and great confidence at the Lord’s appearing. How the 
expectation of Christ’s return must animate a believer’s con- 
duct should be stressed. In these days of world distress we 
need to refer more often and more hopefully to the return of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Problem and Goal. — The preacher should set forth that 
the Christian lives his life not in isolation, but in society, among 
fellow believers and unbelievers. The blessings which he has 
received from the message of salvation in Christ he is to share 
with others: by word (v.14a) and conduct (v.14b-15) and 
by example (vv. 16-22). Cf. Gen.12:2; Matt. 5:13-14; John 
15:16. The whole chapter shows that the exhortations are 
addressed not merely to the individual, but to the Christian 
community in Thessalonica. — A congregation made up of sin- 
cere and earnest disciples of Jesus will exert a wholesome in- 
fluence on the community. The chief emphasis, however, must 
rest on the peace, joy, comfort, and hope which the believer in- 
creasingly experiences in his progressive sanctification. 


Outline: 
EXHORTATION AND BENEDICTION 
I. In the name of the Lord Jesus the Apostle exhorts us 
also: 
A. To high-type Christian fellowship, vv. 14-15. 
1. Brotherly admonition, v. 14 a. 
2. Christian sympathy, v. 14 b. 
3. Fair practices, v.15 (cf. ch. 4:1-7). 
B. To high-level spiritual living, vv. 16-22. 
1. To rejoice. 
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2. To pray. 
3. To give thanks. 
4. Not to hinder the work of the Spirit. 
5. Not to despise the preaching of the Word. | 
6. To refrain from all evil. , 
II. Like the Apostle, we should earnestly pray for divine ) 
benedictions: 
A. Sanctification of the whole personality. 


B. Preservation of spirit, soul, and body, until the Lord’s 
return. 


C. Confidence in the Lord’s unfailing faithfulness. 
Conclusion. — V. 25. Not only must we preachers carry 


our hearers on praying hearts, but we should also request them 
to remember us and our labors in their prayers. 


MartTInN WALKER 
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Theological Observer 





District Presidents of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
Urge the Holding of Free Conferences.— It may be that the set 
of resolutions passed May 6 by the District Presidents of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod will lead to important develop- 
ments. But whether this will be the case or not, it is only proper 
that the resolutions be printed in this journal, too. 

“Recognizing that this critical period in the history of the 
world demands a realistic approach to the cultivation of unity in 
American Lutheranism, the College of Presidents of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod 

“1. Expresses profound distress over Lutheran disunity and 
declares its desire and willingness to co-operate in efforts to 
achieve Lutheran unity in doctrine and its application to the life 
and work of the Church; 

“2. Proposes that all Lutheran bodies in America join in free 
conferences of pastors and laymen, under the guidance of God’s 
Holy Spirit, to establish existing agreement and to remove existing 
differences for the purpose of bringing about unity of Christian 
faith and fellowship; 

“3. Hopes that a practical result of the discussions will be 
agreement in doctrine and eventual formation of a federation of 
Lutheran bodies designed for co-operative Lutheran action on 
the basis of the Word of God; 

“4. Resolves collectively and individually, in the various Dis- 
tricts of the Missouri Synod, to promote Lutheran unity through 
brotherly discussion with the hope that such discussion will lead 
to mutual recognition and co-operation; 

“5. Requests the President of the Missouri Synod, in co- 
operation with the leaders of all other Lutheran bodies, to form 
a National Inter-Lutheran Committee for the purpose of arranging 
the proposed conferences of Lutheran pastors and laymen.” 

It is conceivable that some of the Presidents of the other 
Lutheran bodies will refuse to co-operate; we hope this will not 
happen. But at any rate, the District Presidents of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod have gone on record as desiring strongly 
that free conferences be held which may lead to the establishment 
of fellowship and the formation of a federation of Lutheran bodies. 

A 


What Would Happen if Marburg Occurred Today? — This 
interesting question was ventilated in the Christian Century of 
April 27 on the basis of a questionnaire sent to Lutheran and 
Reformed theologians by the Rev. S. E. Wirt, minister to students 
at the University of Washington for the Congregational Christian 
Churches. The Lutheran theologians approached who sent replies 
were P. O. Bersell, President Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Church; Franklin Clark Fry, President United Lutheran Church; 
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J. A. Aasgaard, President Evangelical Lutheran Church of America; 
P. H. Buehring, Professor of Church History, Evangelical Lutheran 
Seminary of Capital University, Columbus, Ohio; Edgar Carlson, 
President Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota. The 
Reformed theologians whose opinions were successfully solicited 
were Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
George W. Richards, Lancaster Seminary, Pennsylvania; L. W. 
Goebel, President Evangelical and Reformed Church; Jesse H. 
Baird, Moderator, Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and President of 
San Francisco Theological Seminary; Helen Kenyon, Moderator, 
Congregational Christian Churches. The questions submitted to 
these representatives were indeed pointed. The Lutherans were 
asked whether “they thought Luther’s attitude at Marburg was 
correct; whether they would have modified it; whether Luther was 
right in telling Zwingli that his spirit was ‘different’; whether the 
Lord’s Supper was still a dividing issue; and whether they would, 
if asked, try to bring the two groups, Lutheran and Reformed, into 
some kind of practical fellowship.” 

The answers given by the Lutheran theologians on the whole 
are heartening to members of the Lutheran Church, whose con- 
fessional consciousness is live and strong. All of the Lutheran 
replies called the stand of Luther right; no Lutheran leader thought 
that he would have modified Luther’s position, except one, who 
favored a somewhat more moderate judgment; all with the excep- 
tion of one agreed that Luther was right in speaking of a different 
spirit in Zwingli and his brethren; all stated it was their conviction 
that Zwingli’s position was unscriptural; and not any one of them 
favored the adoption of a compromise. 

The replies sent by the Reformed were characteristic of Re- 
formed theology. These leaders held indeed that Zwingli was right 
in his attitude on fellowship from the ecumenical point of view; 
three of them expressed the opinion Zwingli’s motives were not 
primarily political; not any one of them made the teaching on the 
Lord’s Supper a divisive matter, and all were willing to effect 
some sort of compromise for the establishment of a_ practical 
fellowship. 

We see that as far as the Lutherans are concerned, the 
unionist does not here find the grist for his mill which he would 
like to have. We are glad to note that the Lutheran theologians 
were fairly unanimous in recognizing that adherence to the truth 
is more important than the attempt to impress the world with 
numbers. A. 


Protestants Map Nation-Wide Evangelistic Crusade. — Plans 
for the “greatest evangelistic campaign ever undertaken by the 
Protestant Churches of America” were announced in New York 
following an all-day meeting of the Department of Evangelism of 
the Federal Council of Churches. The nation-wide Christian 
crusade, it was said, will carry through a 15-month period beginning 
next October 2— World Communion Sunday. It has the “assured 
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cooperation” of 42 Protestant denominations, including 15 denomina- 
tions which are not members of the Federal Council. The forty- 
two Churches have a combined membership of over 35,000,000 
persons. Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg of Syracuse, N. Y., chairman of 
the evangelism department, said the crusade would be directed 
by a national committee of 62 members, composed of all the de- 
nominational secretaries of evangelism and representatives of 
interdenominational agencies, pastors, and others. Prof. Elmer G. 
Homrighausen of Princeton (N.J.) Theological Seminary will act 
as crusade chairman. Two years in the making, plans for the 
crusade call for the participation of more than 150,000 local 
churches and over 50 colleges and universities. The plans, designed 
to carry the Christian message to virtually every city and town. 
in America, also call for traveling teams of prominent evangelists: 
who will take over local church pulpits. 


The fivefold objective of the crusade, as outlined by the 
Department of Evangelism, is as follows: (1) “A spiritual quick- 
ening of the ministry and membership of the churches. Christians 
today need to be motivated and empowered for their evangelistic 
responsibility. (2) The reaching and winning of the vast un- 
churched multitudes of the nation for Christ and His Church 
through every worthy means and method. (3) The careful instruc- 
tion and assimilation of every new member who is brought into the 
membership of the churches. (4) The enlisting of all members who 
have moved to new communities and have failed to identify them- 
selves with any local church where they now live. (5) The vital 
transformation of persons through Christ, so that Christian per- 
sonalities shall be developed in the home, business, politics and in 
all other human relationships in order that these new persons may 
in turn produce a more Christian society.” R.N.S. 


The Outlook for Missions in China. — Missionaries, mission 
boards, and Christian people in general are mentally suffering 
angina pectoris at the thought of what is happening in China, the 
relentless rolling forward of the “red wave” and the apparently 
total collapse of the so-called nationalist government. The question 
that everybody naturally asks is, What will happen to Christian 
missions when the Communists are in the saddle? An item in the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, one of the best-known papers of 
England, though not of recent date — it was published April 14— 
may nevertheless, because coming from a trained observer, be of 
interest. Having dwelt on pessimistic comments that had appeared 
in the press, he weeks ago had pointed out, “First, Chinese Com- 
munism might possibly not be of the extreme Marx-Leninist type, 
and Chinese national pride might limit Russian influence. And, 
secondly, that if circumstances were going in the future to be 
uniform in every part of China, it will be for the first time in 
history.” Then this observer continues, “Today I can offer to my 
readers a much more hopeful view; a view based on a well-informed 
article in a London newspaper, on a letter from a friend with 
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a quarter of a century’s firsthand experience of China, and on the 
action of all the great missionary societies. Persecution appears 
to have died down, and the official policy of Mao Tse-Lung is 
said to be tolerance for all religion. Dr. John Wellington, Bishop 
of Shantung, is said to be on his way back to his diocese. A personal 
friend whom the S. P. G. felt unable, at the end of last year, to 
send to China is to go shortly. The China Inland Mission, the 
Church Missionary Society, and the London Missionary Society are 
all hoping to send out fresh parties of workers during the next 
three or four months. It may, of course, prove that this view is 
too hopeful. But if Christianity has a fair field in China and if all 
the churches strain every nerve to make the fullest possible use 
of their opportunities, who can say what the results might be? 
If so vast a country as China could prove that a Communist land 
need be neither a police state nor an anti-Christian one, it might 
do more for world peace than it could have done if the Com- 
munists had been defeated. The future of Chinese missions will 
be watched with intense interest.” 

This man, it will be observed, writes with caution; we all hold 
our breath. Our helplessness is very evident. Let our prayers be all 
the more ardent. A. 


Debate on Eucharistic Prayer.— A report in the Lutheran 
of June 1 speaks of a debate carried on at a session of the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium (U.L. C. A.) on the eucharistic prayer inserted 
in the liturgy submitted by a special committee at the last meeting 
of the U. L. C. A. and referred by that body to the Church for study. 
The chairman of the committee sponsoring the addition of this 
prayer is the venerable Dr. Luther D. Reed, former president of 
Mount Airy Seminary and one of the acknowledged authorities on 
matters liturgical. We are convinced that it is altogether foreign 
to the intentions of the committee to introduce anything that favors 
the Roman Catholic false doctrines pertaining to Holy Communion, 
but it cannot be denied that since the word sacrifice occurs in the 
prayer, the impression is created that one of Rome’s most flagrant 
errors here finds endorsement. The discussions must have been 
interesting, searching, and penetrating. It was pointed out that 
the submitted prayer is not in harmony with the Gospel of the 
New Testament and fundamental Lutheran teaching, inasmuch 
as it directs attention not so much to what God does, but rather 
to what man does. That the proposed addition comes in the garb of 
venerated antiquity was granted, but it was emphasized that what 
our people need is not antiques, but forms that aid a living faith 
and edify God’s children. The vote was 289 against and 31 for the 
insertion of the prayer. Undoubtedly, if the committee does not 
decide to drop the prayer altogether, it will be presented in a revised 
form when another report is made to the U. L. C. A. convention. 

A. 


Some Information on Barth. — As usual, Bibliotheca Sacra in 
its April—June number for 1949 provides a rich menu. Among 
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its interesting articles is one that has the title “A Conservative 
Interviews Barth.” It is written by Miner B. Stearns, Th. D., who 
is located in Brussels, Belgium. It was last year that he obtained 
an interview with the famous Basel professor. One of the points 
that were discussed by the two men had to do with the strange 
assertion of Barth that the resurrection of Christ should not be 
viewed as a historical event. Barth calls the resurrection of Jesus 
“the non-historical event kat’ exocheen.” This matter was cleared 
up to the satisfaction of the visitor. Barth makes a distinction 
between geschichtlich and historisch, both of which words are 
translated “historical” in English. Barth admits that the resur- 
rection of Christ was geschichtlich, but he maintains it is not his- 
torisch. What he means to say is that while the event certainly 
occurred, it is impossible for us to “prove it scientifically at this 
late date to the satisfaction of all historians.” Whether this dis- 
tinction linguistically is justified, we shall not examine now. When 
Barth was asked whether he believes in the verbal inspiration of 
the Bible, he said that his reply had to be both Yes and No. The 
Bible has a human and a divine side. As far as the human side 
is concerned, it may and does contain errors, is his contention. This 
position of Barth toward the Scriptures is not news. He has stated 
before that he accepts at least some of the positions of negative 
higher criticism which finds errors in the Scriptures. Barth asked 
his visitor to judge him not by what he had written many years 
ago, but by his present productions, especially by his Dogmatik 
im Grundriss, which was published in 1947. Evidently he believes 
that a man has the right and the duty to grow intellectually and 
spiritually, ever striving to reach a better understanding of God’s 
revelation and a higher degree of devotion to the Savior. A. 


On Kierkegaard.— A good article on this famous Danish 
thinker appeared in the April, 1949, number of the Lutheran Out- 
look, written by W. Rodemann. The title is “A First Approach 
to Soren Kierkegaard, the Pioneer of the Absolute.” If a person 
wishes to orient himself quickly on the chief facts pertaining to 
the life and work of Kierkegaard, who many years after his death 
became a potent factor in philosophy and theology, this article will 
render the desired service. Kierkegaard died in 1855, 42 years 
old. The books on which his fame rests were written between 1842 
and 1855. It is certainly strange that almost a hundred years have 
passed since his death and that it is only about thirty or forty years 
ago that his name began to be prominently mentioned in theo- 
logical circles throughout the world. Mr. Rodemann writes: “The 
first one who dared to treat him in a philosophical course in our 
country was the Swedish American David F. Swenson of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who also acquainted William James with 
Kierkegaard’s writings, one of which he had translated. It was, 
however, published only a few years ago, when another enthusiastic 
admirer of our ‘Danish Hamlet,’ Dr. Walter Lowrie of Princeton, 
former Episcopalian minister in Rome, after his return to America 
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published the first scholarly biography of Kierkegaard in English. 
This publication, a substantial volume of about 600 pages, began 
what has been called the English Kierkegaard Renaissance, with 
an English edition of Kierkegaard’s works (of which 13 volumes 
have appeared) by the Princeton University Press as main achieve- 
ment. About half a dozen additional volumes (among. them four 
volumes of Edifying Discourses), mostly translations by Dr. and 
Mrs. David F. Swenson, were published by the Augsburg Publish- 
ing House in Minneapolis. The last valuable contribution is 
A Kierkegaard Anthology, edited by Robert Bretall (Prince- 
ton, 1946).” 

In writing these lines we certainly do not wish to create the 
impression that we endorse all the views that Kierkegaard uttered. 
But it cannot be denied that not only was he a virile, versatile 
thinker and forceful writer, but that he stated some thoughts 
which had to be stated. It is often said that he is the man who 
began what is called existentialism. A paragraph in Mr. Rode- 
mann’s essay will introduce the reader to what is called existen- 
tialism in a simple and yet quite effective way. We quote: “Luther 
and the Church of the Reformation, he [i.e. Kierkegaard] states, 
emphasized justification by faith; if they were living today they 
would stress with St. James, ‘Faith, if it hath not works, is dead.’ 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ World-conquering Chris- 
tianity is no intellectual assent to a certain philosophy of life; no, 
it is unconditional surrender of our whole existence to Him who 
invites us, ‘Follow me!’ This is ‘existential thinking.’ ” 

It will be seen from this that Kierkegaard, who had become 
a candidate of theology, was the determined foe of a dead faith 
and dead orthodoxy. Perhaps there is nothing that so characterizes 
his writings as this particular feature. A. 


I. V. F. in Great Britain.—In the Presbyterian Guardian 
appears an interesting letter written by Dr. Ned Stonehouse, mem- 
ber of the faculty of Westminster Seminary, Philadelphia (the 
institution founded by the late Dr. J. G. Machen), who is visiting 
in England and Scotland. During the spring vacation he delivered 
lectures in Oxford under the auspices of the Christian Education 
Committee of the Graduates’ Division of the Inter-Varsity Fellow- 
ship of Evangelical Unions, which conducted a course for teachers. 
Dr. Douglas Johnson, a physician, is the general secretary of this 
organization. Its journal, published monthly, contains articles of 
a caliber that any paper could be proud of. In passing, Dr. Stone- 
house mentions the Rev. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, D.D., who once 
upon a time was a successful physician, but now in London preaches 
Christ and Him crucified to audiences of tremendous size. It seems, 
as Dr. Johnson two years ago remarked to the writer of these 
lines, that the physicians have to lead the theologians back to 
the old foundations. The Inter-Varsity Fellowship people desire to 
remain loyal:to the Scriptures, they spurn negative higher criticism, 
and they emphasize faith in the divine Christ as the only way of 
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salvation. Glancing at church affairs in general, Dr. Stonehouse 
states that only about ten per cent of the people are said to have 
a serious connection with the Church. What is the trouble? The 
inhabitants of Great Britain have become indifferent in matters 
of religion; apparently secularism has seized them. The questions 
that occupy their thinking are: What shall we eat? What shall we 
drink? Wherewithal shall we clothe ourselves? What is needed 
is the preaching of repentance. The Inter-Varsity Fellowship is 
endeavoring to fight indifference and apostasy at a prominent place 
in the nation’s life, the universities. 


Postmillennialism. — Bibliotheca Sacra, published by the Dallas 
Theological Seminary and Graduate School of Theology (formerly 
Evangelical Theological College), espouses Fundamentalism, and 
one of its definite features is the teaching of premillennialism. One 
must give the journal credit for seeking to furnish a fair survey 
of views on both sides of the question. In the April to June, 1949, 
issue we find an article entitled “Postmillennialism,”’ written by 
the Rev. John F. Malvoord, Th. D. If anybody is engaged in a study 
of the questions pertaining to the millennium, we urge him to 
obtain this article. While we do not agree with everything sub- 
mitted (for instance, with the assertion that postmillennialism was 
not Apostolic teaching), we must say that the article is informing. 
Postmillennialism is the position of those who think that the second 
coming of Christ will occur not before, but after the thousand years 
spoken of Revelation 20. It is a view commonly held by Lutheran 
theologians. Strange to say, Dr. Malvoord does not seem to be 
acquainted with the Lutheran literature on his topic. Toward the 
end of the article a paragraph is submitted which has the caption 
“Summary of Postmillennial Theology.” One of the views ascribed 
to postmillennialists is given thus: “The final coming of the Lord 
is climactic and is in the very remote future. There is no hope in 
the foreseeable future, certainly not within this generation.” That 
is a surprising statement. We wonder what induces the author to 
believe that, for instance, we Lutherans do not hold that the Lord’s 
Day can come at once, tomorrow, or day after tomorrow. His 
researches have not been comprehensive enough. A. 


Revised Catholic Catechism Touches on Current Issues. — 
Publication of a revised edition of the Baltimore “penny” catechism 
which served as the standard text in Roman Catholic religion 
classes in this country for 70 years was announced in Washing- 
ton, D.C., by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Twelve 
years in the making, the new catechism is a companion — on the 
high school and college-adult education level — to a revised cate- 
chism brought out in 1941 for elementary school pupils. A 426-page 
text, the catechism was completed under the direction of the 
Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity. This group includes 
Archbishops John T. McNicholas of Cincinnati and Robert E. Lucey 
of San Antonio, and Bishops Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas City, 
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Matthew F. Brady of Manchester, N. H., James E. Kearney of 
Rochester, N. Y., William T. Mulloy of Covington, Ky., and William 
P. O’Connor of Madison, Wis. Questions and answers in the revised 
catechism touch, among other things, on economic and political 
life, the Catholic citizen’s duty to his country, loyalty to govern- 
ment, the moral standing of various forms of government, voting, 
and war. 

The new Baltimore textbook, “reflecting the great drive toward 
labor-management-government cooperation in industrial life in 
the 20th century pronouncements of the Catholic Church,” con- 
tains the following statement: “Employers who defraud laborers 
by not paying them a just living wage keep what belongs to others 
and are guilty of grave injustice not only to the employee but 
also to the members of his family. This injustice can cause serious 
sins in the domestic life as well as in the social life of a community. 
Employees who waste time during working hours, do careless work, 
or neglect to take reasonable care of the property of their employers 
violate the Seventh Commandment.” Also classified as a sin against 
the Commandment “Thou shalt not steal” is the incurring of debts 
“beyond one’s ability to pay.” “The desire for pleasure and social 
and political ambition,” the new catechism says, “do not justify 
living beyond one’s means, an abuse which has become a prevalent 
vice.” Concerning loyalty to the government, the Catholic learns 
that “a person who plots against his country or rebels against its 
legitimate authority commits a grave sin.” The catechism adds, 
however, that citizens have the right “to defend themselves against 
tyranny when there is no other way to secure the exercise of their 
fundamental human rights.” 

As regards the moral standing of governments, the catechism 
declares: “Citizens may accept any form of government that does 
not claim for itself rights that belong to God alone or those that 
are proper to the individual, to the family, or to the Church. — 
The State exists for the common good of men, and not men for the 
State. A government may not infringe on the right of an individual 
or of a family to worship God and to live according to His laws; 
nor may it forbid parents to instruct their children in the truths 
of God and to train them in virtuous living. — A government may 
not prohibit the Church from preaching the Gospel, administering 
the sacraments, and legislating in all those matters that pertain 
to the worship of God and the salvation of souls.” 

The new catechism says a Catholic has the duty of bearing 
arms unless he is “convinced from adequate and unquestionable 
evidence that the war is unjust.” It adds that four conditions 
are required for a just war: “First, if it is necessary to defend 
the rights of the State in a grave matter; second, if it is undertaken 
only as a last resort after all other means have failed; third, if it 
is conducted justly in accordance with natural and international 
law; fourth, if it is not continued after due satisfaction has been 
offered or given by the unjust aggressor nation.” R.N.S. 


' 
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On a Rapprochement between Catholics and Protestants. — 
In the February, 1949, issue of Stimmen der Zeit, a Roman Catholic 
monthly appearing in the publishing house of Herder, Freiburg im 
Breisgau, a Jesuit priest by the name of Max Pribilla submits an 
informative article having the title “Interkonfessionelle Verstaendi- 
gung,” which may be translated: “An Attempt of Denominations 
to Reach an Understanding.” The denominations or ecclesiastical 
divisions are, of course, Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. 
What is happening? Is Rome willing to cease being Rome? Are 
Protestants offering to drop their traditional opposition to papal 
doctrines and claims? Evidently something is stirring; it may be 
merely a little breeze and ultimately turn out to have had no 
significance; but that is not what concerns us at present. Develop- 
ments in France have been pointed to by observers as indicating 
the adoption of a more conciliatory attitude by the Roman hierarchy. 
Now comes this article speaking of affairs in Germany. The author 
warns us that no real revolutionary happenings can be reported; 
the barriers are stiil there and at present cannot be removed. In 
discussing the differences between the denominations the author 
states that in the various churches themselves there are numerous 
shades of belief. “In the Catholic Church, too, there is no uniformity 
[Einerleiheit]; even in theory and practice exist many differences 
which are more than mere surface features. Let the reader think of 
the many matters of controversy between Catholic dogmaticians, 
moralists, exegetes, liturgical writers, asceticists, etc. The Catholic 
may be a Thomist or a Molinist, defender or opponent of Probabi- 
lism, without being interfered with by the Church.” [Louis Molina, 
d. 1600, was a Spanish Jesuit who tried to bridge the chasm between 
the mild Augustinianism of the Dominican Thomas Aquinas and 
the Semipelagianism of Duns Scotus, whom the Franciscans fol- 
lowed. Probabilism is the view that in questions of morals you 
may follow a certain course if you can show through the declaration 
of a famous teacher that it probably is correct. On this matter 
a great controversy was waged among the Catholics in the 17th 
century; Pascal’s renowned Provincial Letters deal with it in 
part. A.] 

Briefly summarized, these are the thoughts expressed by Father 
Pribilla: The Churches are intolerant of each other; that is un- 
avoidable as long as they intend to keep their identity. The old 
dogmatic differences of the sixteenth century have, generally 
speaking, remained. Unless God performs a miracle union is still 
extremely remote. But it cannot be denied that the world situation 
has brought about a profound change of outlook and sentiment. 
The flood of religious indifference, atheistic Marxism, and intel- 
lectual nihilism have made Christians in all denominations see that 
they are attacked by common foes, and many persecutions have 
been jointly borne by representatives of the various Churches. 
It has been found that differences in doctrine and practice could 
in calmness be studied jointly. The old points of controversy have 
largely lost their significance for the laity. Today the question that 
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agitates people is not, How do I find a sin-forgiving God? but, 
Is there a God at all? and, Has our existence here on earth any 
meaning? There is evident, for instance, in the essay of Peter 
Brunner of Heidelberg on “The Roman Catholic Church and Ecu- 
menical Endeavors” an earnest and honest effort to understand 
Roman Catholic thinking and striving. There is the so-called 
Una Sancta movement, a term which designates an effort made 
to bring about a rapprochement of the divided Churches. Here we 
are not dealing with an organization, but with tendencies endeavor- 
ing to create an interest in bringing the Churches together and to 
remove the difficulties. On the Catholic side the Bishop of Regens- 
burg, Dr. M. Buchberger, has come out with a publication which 
seeks to produce an understanding of the efforts just described. 
Lectures delivered in Stuttgart in 1947 by Karl Adam, a Roman 
Catholic scholar, admit that in the Church of the sixteenth century 
abuses existed; the people manifested the genuinely Teutonic 
impatience which seeks to remove defects in radical fashion, and 
thus the schism was caused. Concerning Luther, so Karl Adam 
says, Protestants who are informed know that the fine old story 
about Luther [Luthermythos] is untenable; they have to admit 
that while he was an extraordinary personality, his life and work 
are full of contradictions. On the other hand, Roman Catholics 
have to agree that the old polemics against Luther are neither in 
keeping with the truth nor with the desire for peace. Another 
Catholic author, Johannes Hessen, seeks to explain Luther by 
classing him with the prophets whose task it is in critical times 
to lead the Church from stagnation and pollution to life and purity, 
resulting in a Luther picture which is too favorable (!). The work 
carried on by scholars of both parties, who seek to establish without 
prejudice the real facts pertaining to the origin of the Reformation, 
is not without wholesome fruit. To further the efforts at an under- 
standing by a joint study of Luther is hardly feasible on account 
of Luther’s violent opposition toward the Papacy and the antipathy 
of many Protestants to his views on liturgical worship and the holy 
ministry. Besides other difficulties, Luther is hardly read today 
by the average Protestant. Furthermore, he has written so terribly 
much that you can find support in his writings for a variety of 
views, much depending on the period of his life when he discussed 
a certain position. Hence it is best not to think of Luther as basis, 
but to go directly to the Gospel. 

With respect to conferences between Catholics and non- 
Catholics, a monitum was issued by the Sanctum Officium (the papal 
office) and published in the Osservatore Romano of June 6, 1948. 
It decrees that for such undertakings the permission of the Holy 
See, or in urgent cases, at least of the Bishop must be obtained; 
and at such meetings a communicatio in sacris must be avoided. 
The intention of this monitum was not to make conferences between 
the two parties difficult, but rather to guard against manifestations 
of unhealthy enthusiasm. The meetings spoken of in the monitum 
are larger conventions, not private conferences, such as regularly 
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occur when people wish to join the Catholic Church. The com- 
municatio in sacris is a term for public worship and the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments and does not refer to private prayers. The 
monitum concerns itself exclusively with conferences in which 
matters of doctrine are considered; it has nothing to do with 
gatherings that deal with economic, social, and political questions. 
In the past many mistakes have been made when the removal of 
the schism was attempted. But certainly we should not be loyal 
to the will of God and to the Church if on account of fear of 
possible blundering we should discontinue our endeavors to work 
for the unity of Christendom. These are the chief thoughts sub- 
mitted by author Pribilla. Our report, while altogether sketchy, 
has nevertheless become somewhat long; it will, we trust, give 
our readers some insight into the thinking of German Roman 
Catholics of moderate tendencies. A person at once thinks of Pro- 
fessor Sailer, Bishop of Regensburg, who about 150 years ago, like 
his friend Martin Boos, represented an evangelical tendency in 
German Roman Catholicism and whose work seems to have led 
many people to Christ, without, however, resulting in an ecclesi- 
astical upheaval. A. 


On Federal Aid for Public Schools. — On account of the far- 
flung line of Christian day schools, operated at enormous expense by 
the congregations of our Synod, every development in the movement 
to provide Federal aid for the public schools of the individual States 
in which the educational system seems to be lagging, is of deep 
interest to us. This will suffice to introduce an editorial which 
appeared in the Globe-Democrat of St. Louis, Mo., May 31, 1949, 
and which had the caption “States and Federal Aid.” 

“A convincing answer to the proponents of federal aid to 
education may be found in the report just made public by the 
Council of State Governments on ‘The Forty-eight State School 
Systems.’ This report, ordered by the Governors’ conference last 
year, is the first comprehensive study the states themselves have 
made of public elementary and secondary education throughout 
the country. 

“It is the argument of the supporters of federal aid that only 
through the National Government can adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all school children be assured in the United States. 
The council’s report shows that in every state in the nation, 
expenditures for education have sharply increased in the last 
10 years. In 1937—38, the median per pupil in daily attendance was 
$82.79. In the 1947—48 school year the median was $178.71. Adjust- 
ing the figures to allow for increased costs, the rise amounts to 
28 per cent. During the same decade, the percentage of state aid 
to schools also rose sharply. 

“These findings do not suggest that federal aid is imperative 
for the public schools. On the other hand, the report points out that 
‘the most encouraging facts emerging from this survey are the 
manifest concern in all states for the improvement of education 
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and the realistic way in which problems are being faced in many 
states.’ 

“The council’s report makes another significant comment, which 
goes to the crux of the debate over federal aid. ‘Accompanying the 
acceptance of state responsibility,’ the report states, ‘is the con- 
viction that a large share of local control is both desirable and 
essential. * * * The belief that education should be kept close to 
the people appears to be accompanied more and more by a feeling 
that it should be as free as possible from political entanglements 
and from the domination of any interests that might use it for 
selfish ends.’ 

“This statement deserves the careful attention of the House 
of Representatives, which now has before it the federal aid bill 
passed by the Senate. Under a policy of federal aid, federal control 
of public education in this country is inevitable.” A. 


Goethe Bi-centenary.— Throughout the world the name of 
Goethe is frequently mentioned this year; he was born Aug. 28, 
1749, and it is not only in Frankfurt on the Main, his native city, 
that the two-hundredth anniversary of his birth is observed. 
In the United States a special Goethe bi-centennial committee was 
formed, with Herbert Hoover as honorary, and Robert Hutchins, 
chancellor of the University of Chicago, as actual chairman. When 
these lines are read, the series of events planned to celebrate the 
bi-centennial in a worthy manner will be in progress. They were 
scheduled for the period from June 27 to July 17 and were to be 
held in Aspen, Colo., in the heart of the Rockies, where disturbing 
and distracting incidents were not likely to occur. Lectures, 
recitals, and concerts by renowned speakers and artists had been 
provided; the world of letters and of culture was to render homage 
to the author of Faust and of many immortal lyrics. From Africa 
had come the famous theologian, medical missionary, organist, 
musicologist, and Goethe student Albert Schweitzer, and the only 
address scheduled for him in the United States was to be delivered 
at the bi-centennial in the charming Colorado summer resort. 

It does not belong to our province to evaluate, from the point 
of view of art, literature, and science, Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 
this titan of human culture, this universal genius who reached 
heights of understanding and accomplishment which inspire awe 
and wonder. What we as theologians are interested in is his 
attitude toward God, the Gospel of Jesus Christ, repentance and 
faith. The person who expects to find in Goethe a spokesman for 
the divine truths revealed to us by God in the Holy Scriptures will 
be disappointed. It cannot be denied, of course, that the great 
poet’s feelings were moved when he witnessed humble, sincere 
worship of God, and the loveliness of truly reverent and pious 
devotion did not escape his observant aesthetic eye, but he did not 
think that he himself needed the mercy of a forgiving God and 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. There was one shrine at which 
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he knelt in adoration, that was beauty, both in nature and in 
people, and in the last analysis he was his own god. 

If anybody wishes to read an interesting, stimulating essay on 
Goethe’s thoughts about God, the supernatural world, the great 
truths of revealed religion, let him procure a copy of the Review 
and Expositor (Baptist), published in Louisville, Ky., for April, 
1949. It contains an article by Prof. William A. Mueller, member of 
the faculty of the Louisville Baptist Seminary, which is written 
with insight and with admiration for the literary giant, but likewise 
with keen discernment of his weaknesses and limitations. Professor 
Mueller is himself of German birth, hailing from Duesseldorf, 
and can be expected to be acquainted with Goethe’s works and the 
tenor of his life. His article has the title: “Wolfgang von Goethe 
in the Light of the New Testament.” A. 


Teaching of Atheism Forbidden. — In Chicago a judge recently 
was confronted with a unique question. The judge we are referring 
to is the Hon. Rudolph F. Desort of Cook County, of the “superior 
court.” A certain Mrs. Esther Free came before him with a com- 
plaint against her estranged husband, a printer. She asserted that 
her husband teaches atheism to her two daughters, aged 7 and 11, 
telling them, for instance, that “the story of Christ is a myth and 
there is no God.” The decision which Judge Desort handed down 
enjoins the father from teaching his children atheism and atheistic 
tenets. He admitted that in reaching his conclusions he was not 
able to depend on “much legal precedent” because there is none 
available. In explaining his position he stated, according to Religious 
News Service, that “whenever a dispute between parents over 
children is brought to a court, the children become wards of the 
court.” Since it had become his duty to decide what was best for 
the children, he was convinced that in reaching his decision he 
did not go beyond his authority. As to the teaching of religion, 
he stated as his conviction: “The shaking of a child’s faith in God 
disrupts the home and upsets the child emotionally. Teaching of 
a religion to a child is to the best interest of any child and of 
society.” A. 

At Home Brief Items from Religious News Service 


Four hundred and fifty-nine Southern Baptist churches from 
thirteen States and the District of Columbia have signed tentative 
applications for low-power frequency-modulation radio stations, 
it was announced in Dallas by Dr. R. Alton Reed, director of radio 
activities for the Baptist General Convention of Texas. The stations 
would cost not more than $2,500 each and would cover a radius 
of only three to five miles. 


The Seventh-Day Adventist Church sent 267 missionaries to 
overseas stations during 1948. Of the total number, 178 missionaries 
were from America, and the rest from Australia, southern Europe, 
and other overseas divisions. 
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A record number of 14,808 persons were baptized into the 
Seventh-Day Adventist Church in North America during 1948. 
Claude Conard, the statistical secretary of the denomination, said 
that during 1948 each active Adventist ordained minister in the 
United States and Canada baptized an average of twelve persons. 
American membership in the church is now 235,460, and world 
membership totals 647,781. 


In what is believed to be the first Good Friday sermon ever 
delivered by a rabbi, Dr. Sidney S. Tedesche of the Union Temple 
Reformed Synagogue, addressed the parishioners of the Rugby 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., as the guest of the 
Rev. James F. Laughton. Offering the Passover-Easter picture 
as a basis for world fellowship in the face of world discord, 
Dr. Tedesche declared that “our young people should be given 
something to live for so that the world picture will be one of 
peace instead of chaos.” 


American Protestants contributed over $83,000,000 more to their 
churches in 1948 than they did the year before. Figures released 
in Buck Hill Falls, Pa., at committee meetings of the United 
Stewardship Council, representing twenty-six major Protestant 
denominations, showed that Protestants gave $839,915,228 in 1948 
as compared to $756,126,123 the preceding year. The contribution 
statistics, based on the records of fifty-two denominations, revealed 
that the average church giver donated $23.71 in 1948 contrasted to 
$21.86 in 1947. While church giving was up, especially for the 
upkeep of the local church, contributions to foreign missions 
showed practically no gain. For “congregational expenses” Protes- 
tants averaged $17.72; for foreign missions $1.22 in 1948. The year 
before donations were $15.81 for local churches as compared to 
$1.05 for overseas work. 


The rural church can no longer be regarded as “the poor 
relation” among American churches, according to the Rev. Deane 
Edwards, secretary of the Commission on Worship of the Federal 
Council of Churches. Mr. Edwards stressed that a new vitality 
“is probably related to a back-to-the-land movement, but even 
more may be attributed to a recognition of the contribution rural 
America makes to the nation’s stability.” 


A budget of $5,552,095 for 1950 was voted in Greenwich, Conn., 
by the national council of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 


amount represents an increase of $1,902,095 over the 1949 budget of 
$3,650,000. 


More than 150,000 young people will trek to the 800 assemblies 
of the Methodist Church to be held throughout the country this 
summer, the Rev.. Hoover Rupert, director of the denomination’s 
youth department, reported in Nashville, Tenn. Anticipated atten- 
dance is about 50,000 more than last summer, and about one hundred 
new enterprises will be featured. The meetings will include camps, 
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institutes, and assemblies, and conferences for youth from 12 to 23 
years old. Leaders for these enterprises will be trained at six 
Methodist youth leadership conferences. 


Schools founded and fostered by church groups will make 
larger contributions to society if they do not receive governmental 
support, Dr. John C. Gross, head of the Methodist Church’s division 
of educational institutions, declared in Atlantic City, N. J. Dr. Gross 
addressed a meeting of the Methodist Board of Education, which 
comprises 109 ministers and laymen of the Church. The division 
of educational institutions connects 127 Methodist-related uni- 
versities, colleges, and schools, with a combined enrollment of 
181,027 students, including 81,084 veterans. Urging that church 
schools be kept independent and free, Dr. Gross said: “The Metho- 
dist Church should not abandon its educational institutions upon 
the doorstep of the United States treasury.” 


Yale Divinity School in New Haven, Conn., will establish 
a precedent next year when a group of laymen deliver the annual 
Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching. Previously, the lectures 
were given by clergymen. The speakers for next year are Charles 
P. Taft, former president of the Federal Council of Churches; 
Miss Helen Kenyon, moderator of the General Council of the 
Congregational-Christian Churches; President Henry M. Wriston 
of Brown University; President Arthur S. Flemming of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; and Edmund W. Simmott, director of the Yale 
Division of Sciences. Miss Kenyon will be the first woman ever 
to deliver a Beecher lecture. The general topic for the 1950 series 
is “The Church and Its Ministry.” 


A banquet was held in Philadelphia to mark the 125th anni- 
versary of the American Baptist Publication Society, a group 
whose colporteurs have helped establish 17,500 Sunday schools and 
4,250 Baptist churches in this country. The society was among 
the first church publishing houses to issue uniform Sunday school 
lessons and graded courses. Today it publishes 177 different kinds 
of lesson quarterlies and periodicals, with a total circulation of 
over 18,000,000 copies a year. 


The Vermont Senate killed by a narrow margin a proposal 
to permit local taxation of all Catholic schools, plus several junior 
and private colleges in the State. 


Abroad 


Sweden’s centuries-old State Lutheran Cathedral at Uppsala 
has received its largest bequest for the last three hundred years — 
ground property in Stockholm valued at 280,000 crowns, or about 
$77,000. Cathedral officials said a tenth of the interest from the 
property will go towards scholarships for students of theology, 
and the remainder will be used for the benefit of the church itself. 
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Increased paper allotments will enable the National Bible 
Society of Scotland to make up for its restricted wartime output 
of Scriptures. One hundred ninety tons of paper have been ordered 
to produce 150,000 Bibles and 200,000 New Testaments for distribu- 
tion in Africa. 


Dr. Simha Assaf, rector of the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem, has protested against the proposed sale of ancient Bible 
manuscripts which he charged were illegally removed from Pales- 
tine to the United States by Mar Athanasius Yeshue Samule, Syrian 
Orthodox Archbishop of Jerusalem and Transjordan. Dr. Assaf 
was joined in his protest by Dr. Eleasar Sukenik, professor of 
archaeology in the Hebrew University. According to Dr. Assaf, 
the cave where the scrolls were found is located in Israel, and hence 
Archbishop Athanasius had no right to take any of them from 
the country. On the other hand, Archbishop Athanasius, who is 
now touring the United States and Canada, has reportedly asserted 
that it is doubtful whether the site of the discovery is in Israel or 
not. He was quoted as saying he removed the manuscripts he 
bought with the permission of Transjordan authorities. 


Soviet occupation authorities have authorized the Gustav 
Adolph Foundation, a Swedish Lutheran organization, to take 
possession of the chapel on Luetzen battlefield near Leipzig, in the 
Soviet zone. Previously the foundation had bought a large piece 
of ground around the chapel so as to preserve the original setting 
of the historic location. 


Dr. Bengt Sundkler, former research secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in London, England, has been appointed 
to the newly created professorship of mission history at Uppsala 
University. Born in northern Sweden in 1909, Dr. Sundkler worked 
as a missionary in South Africa for several years after obtaining 
a doctorate in theology from Uppsala University. 


Formation of a Czechoslovak Bible Society was announced in 
Prague at a public meeting in John Hus House, headquarters of 
the Czech Brethren Church. Chiefly responsible for the new 
society is the Rev. B. Cernohorsky of the Czech Brethren Church. 


The Methodist Church of Australia is the fastest growing 
religious body on that continent, according to the Rev. Alan 
Walker, minister of the Waverly Methodist Church in Sydney and 
religious adviser to the Australian delegation to the United Nations. 
The Rev. Walker reported that during the past fourteen years 
membership in the Methodist Church has increased 27 per cent 
in Australia against a 15-per-cent increase in population. 


British Protestant missionary societies are facing serious finan- 
cial difficulties caused by a falling off in receipts. The London 
Missionary Society, a predominantly Congregational organization, 
reported that home contributions for 1948 were 14,345 pounds 
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(about $57,380) less than the amount necessary to balance the 
budget. Immediate drastic reductions in expenditures were ordered 
by the Board of Directors to avoid drawing 27,000 pounds ($108,000) 
from the society’s almost exhausted contingency fund. The Metho- 
dist Missionary Society, which organized a drive last year to increase 
home subscriptions by 100,000 pounds ($400,000), reported it had 
raised only 71,000 pounds ($284,000) from home and overseas sub- 
scriptions and had to draw upon its war savings fund to balance 
accounts. 


Three gifts of rare interest were presented to Pope Pius XII 
on behalf of the French government in honor of his golden jubilee 
as a priest. The presentations were made in the Vatican palace 
by Count Vladimir d’Ormesson, French ambassador to the Holy 
See. One of the gifts was a rare edition of a Commentary on the 
Psalms by the famous preacher Abbé Bossuet, bound in old red 
Morocco leather and embossed with the priest’s coat of arms. 
Another was a facsimile of the first poster ever printed in France, 
dated 1462, and enumerating in Gothic characters the jubilee in- 
dulgences accorded by Pope Nicholas V to the Cathedral of Rheims. 
The third gift was The Instruction of the Christian by Cardinal de 
Richelieu, bishop of Lucon. This was one of the first books in 
French to be printed by the royal printing works in 1642. 


Pope Pius XII has again urged that Jerusalem and its environs 
be placed under international rule and that free access be granted 
to pilgrims visiting the Holy Places in Palestine. The pontiff’s plea 
is contained in a new encyclical letter beginning with the words 
Redemptoris Nostri and intended to complement his encyclical In 
Multiplicibus, issued last October, which also dealt with Palestine. 


The University of Louvain, a Roman Catholic institution, has 
established its first center of higher study for natives in the Belgian 
Congo. Members of the Society of Jesus have been given charge 
of the center, which is located near the Kisantu mission station, 
75 miles from Leopoldville. Twenty-three European laymen have 
been attached to the station. About 120 natives have already 
registered for courses. 


Roman Catholic confessional schools in Germany are dis- 
appearing, according to the Rev. William E. McManus, assistant 
director of the department of education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. Speaking before the 
annual convention of the National Catholic Educational Association 
here, Father McManus said the confessional schools were disappear- 
ing “simply because German Catholic educators, clergy and laity, 
do not really understand nor appreciate the essential purpose of 
Catholic education.” Father McManus described the confessional 
schools of Germany as examples of the “futility of identifying 
true values of Catholic education with mere externals of church 
control. ... In the German plan Catholic confessional schools are 
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simply public schools with an exclusively Catholic teaching staff 
and student body. Their course of study, textbooks, and examina- 
tions, differ not at all from those used in Protestant confessional 
schools and neutral schools. Religious instruction is the church’s 
exclusive responsibility and, as such, has little relation to the 
school program as a whole. In each little German community 
where the people are exclusively or predominantly Evangelical, 
the confessional school is a symbol of the ideals of religious educa- 
tion, not of religious influences in the social-economic order, not 
of a Catholic or Evangelical philosophy of life, but only of partisan 
political power in the name of religion, or a narrow and often 
bitter sectarianism and of a group’s determination to perpetuate 
its domination of a community. Now that the postwar adjustment 
in Germany has created a widespread dislocation of people, few 
entirely Catholic or Evangelical communities remain. As a result, 
confessional schools are being replaced by neutral schools.” 


Fifteen cardinals and fifty archbishops and bishops residing 
within a one-hundred-mile radius of Rome voted at a semi-public 
consistory in the Vatican for the canonization of five new saints, all 
women. The new saints, and the dates on which they will be 
solemnly canonized, are: Jeanne de Lestonnac, founder of the 
Daughters of the Blessed Virgin Mary (May 15); Maria Giuseppa 
Rossella, founder of the Daughters of Our Lady of Mercy (June 12); 
Bartolomea Capitanio and Vicenza Gerosa, co-founders of the order 
of Sisters of Charity (May 18, 1950); Jeanne de Valois, Queen of 
France and founder of the order of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary (June 28, 1950). 


Mission intensions to be prayed for by members of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer during 1950 have been approved by Pope Pius XII. 
The mission intensions will be: January, Missions Threatened by 
Atheism; February, Christianity in Japan; March, Progress of the 
Church among Negroes in America; April, Missions in Uganda, 
Kenya, and Tanganyika; May, The Social Question in India; June, 
Sanctification of the Native Clergy; July, Christians in the Mussul- 
man Regions; August, Conversion of Protestants; September, 
Indians of Latin America; October, Care of the Sick in Missions; 
November, Freedom and Progress of Catholic Schools; December, 
Task of the Church in the Philippines and the Far East. 








yo Engelder, 1865 — 1949 





